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IRAN CAN 


lf the Western democracies back 





Mark Alexander’s report on Iran is one of the most disturbing we have ever 
published. That country is, he says, our “number one danger zone.” The Com- 
munists can take it over any day, and haven’t, until now, only because that 
may provoke hot war. On the other hand, the situation deteriorates from worse 
to worse yet. Whether or not Iran’s final hope lies with Army progressives, 
as Mr. Alexander suggests, no one can safely say; Egypt’s Naguib regime, 
though still young and untried, may be an example for Iran to emulate. But 
Iran is more than a danger zone; it may be that here our hit-or-miss policy has 
missed the last chance to save peace and freedom in the Mediterranean. The 
problem of Iran is after all the problem of the Middle East, and the Middle 
Eastern problem is, essentially, the same as the problem of Africa and Asia; 
that is to say, a common thread of dissatisfaction with the status quo runs 
through all these areas. Unless the Western democracies speedily acquire the 
will and the imagination to help bring Eastern democracies into being—to act 
upon a grand design leading toward that end—chaos or Communism, or both, 
will win the day. At that point, the free world willbe face to face with doom. 
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By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent 


Cyprus 
HAVE JUST RETURNED from Iran, 
and I am convinced that the 


complacency. 


until very recently, something near 


Now the situation in Iran has be- 


Communists can take the country 
over any time they want to. The big 
question facing the democracies is: 
“Why don’t they?” 

Iran is and has been for some 
time the world’s number one danger 
zone—one that takes precedence 


even over Korea and Germany; yet: 


it has taken many valuable months 
for Washington and London to re- 
alize this fact. It would be unfair to 
blame the West’s slow reaction upon 
its news sources—only those who 
have visited Teheran within the past 
year can appreciate the enormous 
difficulties that face the average 
newspaperman there. But even the 
news that has trickled out reflected, 


2 


come so critical that the question 
must bluntly be asked whether it is 
still possible to stem the tide of 
chaos, and what will happen if it is 
not. 

The first fact to be realized, as 
I have reported above, is that the 
Communist Tudeh party can seize 
power in Teheran, in other key cities 
and in the province of Azerbaijan 
(which the Soviets invaded in 1946) 
any day it wants to. As a matter of 
fact, it could have done so any time 
in the last six months. Why hasn’t it? 

The reason is that Moscow has not 
yet given its Iranian party the green 
light. And Moscow has not done so 
because it is still uncertain whether 


a coup d'état might not result in 
more than merely extending the cold 
war (which the Soviets would wel- 
come), and perhaps invite Western 
intervention, leading to a redivision 
of Iran as in 1907 and 1941 or 
to world war. 

There are several minor reasons 
why Moscow has not ordered the 
Tudeh party to seize power. One is 
that Tudeh, except in the oil center 
of Abadan and in Azerbaijan, com- 
mands nowhere near a_ popular 
majority and has no foothold in the 
countryside of a peasant nation. 
Even in Teheran, main stronghold 
of the Communists, the party has no 
more than about 30,000 members 
out of the city’s 1,000,000 popula- 
tion. Taken alone, however, these 
figures are misleading. Though 
Tudeh membership does not ap- 
proach that of the French or Italian 
Communist parties, its relative 
strength is what counts, and there 
is no doubt that Tudeh is not just 
the strongest political party in Iran 
but the only one. 

Mossadegh’s National 
Front is a loosely held group of 
parliamentary deputies, and has no 
organization of its own. Ayatollah 
Kashani’s Mujtahid Islam is not a 
political organization; it can get sev- 
eral thousand supporters into the 
streets once a week or fortnight, but 
is more an amorphous mass than a 
political . organism. Four smaller 
groups complete the Iranian political 
constellation, such as it is: Dr. 
Bakai’s Labor party (affiliated with 
Mossadegh), the Fascist Sumka 
party, the extreme nationalist and 
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orthodox Fadayan Islam headed by 
Safawi, and the monarchist right- 
wing Pan-Iranians. Each of these has 
at most a thousand followers, some 
of whom are idealists but a majority 
paid gangsters. (Fadayan Islam fan- 
atics, however, kill for religious and 
not mercenary purposes). 


GANGSTERS AND FANATICS 


Against these crude bands of poli- 
ticians, gangsters and religious fan- 
atics, Tudeh stands like a formidable 
Gibraltar. Its roots go into the fac- 
tories and the intelligentsia, particu- 
larly at Teheran University, and it 
operates a vast network of cells 
everywhere, some of which reach 
high irto the Government and the 
Army. And it has recently overcome 
the handicap it suffered in 1949-51 
of having most of its leaders in exile. 

Tudeh’s strength derives from the 
decomposition of Iran’s feudal so- 
ciety. Long years of corruption ex- 
ceeding anything experienced in the 
West, of political oppression and 
| minority persecution, and of domina- 
} tion by an aristocracy whose greed 
and cruelty are unparalleled, have 
brought Iran to a state of anarchy 
beyond description. The Egypt of 
Farouk was progressive compared 
with Iran, and, what is more, there 
was always a viable alternative: the 
Army, the Wafd left wing, etc. There 
18 no alternative in Iran except an 
Army dictatorship, but even this 


would prove worse than useless if it 
did not carry out immediately the 
agrarian revolution and the urban 
s social reforms that have been over- 





due for so many years. 
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BE SAVED 


the anti-feudal forces in the East 


Agrarian reform does not mean, 
either, the reduction of the tribute 
now being paid to the feudal land- 
lords, but dividing the big estates 
without compensation and replacing 
the corrupt feudal clique with rep- 
resentatives from the intelligentsia 
The West’s choice is 
clear: It lies between revolutionary 
action and eventual Communist dom- 
ination, with no “third” course pos- 


in the cities. 


sible. The Communists have been 
successful in part because they are 
the only party that promises radical 
change, while the West has been 
identified with preservation of the 
status quo. To a large extent, Iran’s 
dismal prospects (and, to a lesser ex- 






tent, those of other Middle Eastern 
countries) result from past Western 
inactionxand, in many instances, out- 
right collaboration with feudal over- 
lords. 

Late as it is, the West still does 
not realize that the feudal ruling 
class of Iran is doomed, and that it 
must win the confidence of the only 
major constructive force to arise in 
the Middle East since the war: the 
radical intelligentsia, This element— 
which is not to be confused with 
Western-type intellectuals, since it 
comprises the new political élite and 
not just professors and writers—de- 
mands immediate change, and is de- 
fecting steadily to the Soviet camp 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





AYATOLLAH KAsHANI, Iranian Moslem leader, with British oil envoy Richard Stokes: Not his 
amorphous Mujtahid Islam, but disciplined Tudeh Communist party, is the real threat to Iran. 





IRAN conse 


only because Western conservatism 
and blindness is forcing it to. 
Agrarian reform would not pro- 
duce spectacular economic results in 
the near future, and the living stand- 
ards of the Iranian peasant would 
not improve at once; but, if started, 
it would transform the whole atmos- 
phere of stagnation and hopelessness 
into one of dynamism and hope. The 
Soviet Union would still be feared, 
but its power of attraction would 
have vanished. Agrarian reform 
would also affect profoundly the 
urban centers; tens of thousands of 
landless peasants who have gone to 
the cities in the last two decades 
would return to the soil and relieve 
urban congestion; the armies of un- 
employed which have supplied the 
bulk of anti-Western demonstrators 
would decrease drastically; housing 
conditions would improve, wages in- 
crease and a general betterment take 


place. 
NOTHING TO BE LOST 


No utopia is being described here, 
and there is no guarantee of success, 
but—and this is the point—nothing 
is to be lost, because there is no 
political or economic “stability” to 
preserve something 
might be gained from attempting 
the only possible constructive al- 
ternative left. Neither Mossadegh nor 
Kashani is the man to lead such a 
revolutionary movement; despite 
their violent utterances and promises 
of reform, both are exponents of 
feudal landlordism, and their xeno- 
phobia serves largely to postpone so- 
cial reform. Nor can the movement 
be led by the Shah, notwithstanding 
his praiseworthy intentions, for his 
indecision is mainly responsible for 
the deterioration of Iranian affairs 
lately. (A foreign diplomat in Tehe- 
ran remarked that the Shah’s guts 
must have been removed, along with 
his appendix, during his recent op- 
eration. ) 

The resistance of the Tudeh party 
and Kashani’s thugs to an agrarian 
revolution would be less serious than 
is commonly supposed. They are not 


anyway, and 


prepared for civil war, and could be 
paralyzed by the arrest of a few 
ringleaders. The martyred Premier, 
Genere! Ali Razmara, showed how 
easily the Army could suppress Com- 
munist and nationalist gangs—and 
the situation has not altered appre- 
ciably since then. Razmara’s regime 
was doomed to failure because he 
dwelt upon long-range projects and 
blueprints instead of tackling the 
immediate problem of crushing the 
Alone in what 
government fell 
assassinated. But a 
group of young and liberal Army of- 


feudal landowners. 
he planned, his 
when he was 


ficers could, if they showed a wil- 
lingness to break with the dead past, 





MOSSADEGH: FEUDAL-MINDED 


win over enough of the intelligentsia 
to build a dynamic and constructive 
government. 

Such a move, it appears to many 
foreign observers, is the only cure for 
the malady that has overtaken Iran. 
If it is not attempted, if no element 
of the Army is willing or able to 
save the country, the situation must 
become worse yet. Anarchy might 
persist for months, or even longer, 
and Iran would remain a constant 
source of danger to the West, because 
it is a no-man’s-land in the war be- 
tween totalitarianism and democ- 
racy. Or the anarchy might be ter- 
minated by a Communist coup, an 
act that could conceivably happen if 


Moscow became convinced, say, that 
the West would not dare intervene. 

If Iran went Communist, the en- 
tire Middle East would be “neutral- 
ized,” and the positions of Turkey 
and Greece rendered untenable. In 
no time, Middle Eastern opinion 
would become convinced that Soviet 
control is inevitable. 


OIL NOT ISSUE 


It is astounding to one who has 
lived in and written about the Middle 
East for a long time that the whole 
Iranian and Middle Eastern crisis 
was regarded, until very recently, 
primarily in terms of oil: Will the 
balance of power shift decisively if 
the U.S.S.R. gets control of Iranian 
oil? has been the big question be- 
fore Western diplomats. But there 
was never any legitimate reason to 
assume that oil is or was paramount 
in Soviet plans, for the Kremlin 
obviously knows that, in view of the 
great technical difficulties involved, 
it could produce only a small part 
of Iran’s normal output if it con- 
quered the country. The Soviets have 
given priority to political rather 
than economic considerations in 
Iran, and in the whole Middle East; 
and the West is adopting a similar 
approach only after a lamentable— 
and perhaps decisive—time lag. 





IN UNIONS THERE IS 
STRENGTH 


Stevenson Endorsed by Millinery Union. 
—Newspaper headline. 


What prompts the millinery clan 

In naming Adlai as their man? 

Is it because he’s prone to wear 

A hat to hide his thinning hair, 

Or that he wears an old or new one 
Instead of merely talking through one? 
At any rate, one gladly notes 

That here’s a band, a block of votes 
With which perhaps his cup will brim 
And bring the victor’s ‘aaa to him. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


WAY BACK on January 21, I 
a a page explaining why I 
wanted President. 
My reasons sounded good to me 
then. Some of them are still not bad. 
But I am writing this to confess pub- 
licly that I have changed my mind. 
I did not—and do not—speak for 
THe New Leaper. I am explaining 
how things look to one man. 

I thought Ike would give us a 
more united country. It seemed to 
me that he would continue our for- 
eign policy with certain advantages 
growing out of his European exper- 
ience and his ‘acquaintance with 
foreign countries and leaders. And, 
according to my notion, he would 
have a better chance than a Demo- 
crat to make some progress in the 
field of civil liberties. 

I am still happy to have the Gen- 
eral as the Republican candidate. 
In nominating him, I think the party 
out of power did the best thing it 
could possibly do. But, for two big 
reasons, I have decided that I prefer 
Stevenson. Since those days in Jan- 
wary, the Republican party has 
shown itself unfit to rule. And the 
Democratic party has partly re- 
deemed itself by nominating the best 
candidate for the Presidency whom 
we have had since Wilson. 

Nine months ago, I foresaw the 
Republicans and large groups of 
other citizens rallying about the re- 


— 


Eisenhower for 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Second Thoughts 
On Eisenhower 


I had seen him 
often enough and close enough to 
have some idea of his magnetism. 
I saw him as the center of an en- 
larged and rejuvenated party, the 
party of Lincoln, of Teddy Roose- 
velt, of LaFollette and Willkie. 

How different is the reality which 
has been revealed by the relentless 
summer months! Colonel McCor- 
mick, it is true, has checked out. 
But I suspect that by now he may 
regret his action as premature. The 
most reactionary Republicans imag- 
inable are riding high on the GOP 
bandwagon. Senator Taft is still 
holding out, but his hesitancy is 
merely for the sake of securing the 
most inclusive and binding pledges 
in the interest of his backward 
policies. If Eisenhower is elected, it 
is true, the worst will not happen. 
But, in an Eisenhower regime, Taft 
would be the party leader. And prog- 
ress in the direction of civil liber- 
ties or social legislation would have 
to be made over the dead bodies of 
Ike’s fellow Republicans. 

I still admire many of the Repub- 
lican candidate’s qualities. I espec- 
ially approve of the frankness which 
leads him to confess that there are 
many things which he does not un- 
derstand. He speaks—at least when 
he is using his own language—like a 
straightforward and honest man. On 
the other hand, he has let the Re- 
publican “experts” write great parts 
of his speeches, so there is a lack of 
consistency about his declarations. 
He uses the big words about individ- 
ual initiative and then goes on to 
support measures taken from the 


turning General. 






Democratic platform. And the smart 
slogans—‘“too many men too small 
for their jobs, too big for their 
breeches and too long in power”— 
sound too cheap for a man of his 
decency and dignity. 

And now I come to Adlai Steven- 
son. If I had space, it would be a 
pleasure to compare him with Roose- 
velt and the scholars and philosoph- 
ers whom our ancestors had the 
brains and taste to elect to the Presi- 
dency in the early days. It is not 
merely that he has style and wit-- 
though I am devoutly thankful for 
these. He* really has brains. When 
he discusses a topic, he goes into it. 
It is his own work, high-class, 
thoughtful, consistent. Here is no 
hodgepodge of contributions by smart 
politicians and advertising men. 

There have been two occasions on 
which Stevenson’s superiority has 
been demonstrated for all to see. On 
Labor Day, the Republican candi- 
date merely made the conventional 
professions of interest in the work- 
ing man. The Democrat, on the other 
hand, made a thoughtful and critical 
analysis of the Taft-hartley Act. He 
paid his trade-union audience the 
great compliment of implying that 
they had brains. 

And the two men stood up before 
acres of farmers at the plowing con- 
test in Minnesota. Here, to be sure, 
Eisenhower was at a disadvantage. 
With regard to farm-price support, 
he had both the Republican platform 
and the Republican record in Con- 
gress to conceal or evade. He got 
around the one by stealing the 
Democratic farm platform; he avoid- 
ed the other by telling a white lie 
about how the Republicans have 
voted. But you couldn’t expect a 
man to put his soul into a speech 
in which he was skating on such thin 
ice. Stevenson, on the contrary, 
could speak straightforwardly about 
both the record and the platform of 
his party. When it was all over, a 
farmer named Selmar Thronuen said 
to one of the reporters: “Stevenson 
made a better speech; he had his 


subject clear in his mind.” 
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URING THE PAST FEW YEARS, there have been in- 
DD creesing attacks in this country on public educa- 
tion and growing efforts to restrict schools in their 
primary function of developing free and inquiring minds 
in our children. In fighting back these attacks, it is very 
easy to assume that any attempt to remove Communist 
teachers from our schools is an invasion of academic 
freedom which must be vigorously resisted. 

It is true that there can be no freedom in education 
unless a teacher is permitted the same right as any 
other citizen to his individual political, economic and 
religious beliefs. To argue, however, that this basic 
principle applies to teachers who are members of the 
Communist party is to ignore some very important facts 
which are matters of common knowledge. 

First of all, membership in the Communist party is 
not merely the holding of certain political, economic or 
social beliefs; it is an act of conspiracy against the 
American Government and against the democratic way 
of life. | want to emphasize that I would not deny the 
classroom to a teacher because he holds unorthodox or 
heretical beliefs. A non-party Marxist, for example, 
might be a very good teacher, even though his views 
are unpopular. But a member of the Communist party 
has bound himself to the discipline of a conspiratorial 
organization, dedicated not to the free exchange of ideas 
in the market place, but to the violent overthrow of the 
Government. A Communist may, in the exercise of 
freedom of speech, peddle his anti-democratic doctrines. 
But no definition of civil liberties requires that the Gov- 
ernment pay for his hall or supply him with an audience 
—particularly an audience of impressionable children. 

Secondly, a Communist party member is not fit to be 
a teacher in our public schools because the party is 
dedicated to serving the interests of a foreign totalitarian 





Dr. Bella Dodd’s (see cut) startling revelation that 
1,500 Red teachers have infiltrated our schools make 
this article timely. Mr. Ashe was formerly head of the 
United Parent Association. 





By David I. Ashe 


Should 


Teach in 


power. No one who has observed the twistings and turn- 
ings of the party “line” over the years or studied the testi- 
mony at several well-publicized trials in recent years 
can gainsay that fact. And, as has been said by a staunch 
defender of civil liberties, Roger N. Baldwin: 


“A superior loyalty to a foreign government dis- 
qualifies a citizen for service to our own.” 


Thirdly, the Communist party imposes on its members 
a discipline and thought-control which are the very 
antithesis of academic freedom and which are incon- 
sistent with their being good teachers. 

The American Association of University Professors 
has said in its Declaration of Principles: 


“The proper fulfillment of the work of the profes- 
sorate requires that our universities should be so free 
that no fair-minded person shall find any excuse for 
even a suspicion that the utterances of university 
teachers are shaped or restricted by the judgment, not 
of professional scholars, but of inexpert and possibly 
not wholly disinterested persons outside of their 
ranks .... it is highly needful, in the interests of so- 
ciety at large, that what purport to be the conclusions 
of men trained for, and dedicated to, the quest for 
truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men. ...” 


It is because I am heartily in accord with this state- 
ment that I am convinced that a member of the Com- 
munist party is not fit to be a teacher in an American 
public school. Interestingly enough, almost everyone 
who has written against dismissal of Communist teachers 
recognizes this fact but shies away from the ultimate 
conclusion. For example, Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago has said (“The Freedom 
of the University,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, Summer 1951) : 


“It [the Communist party] is represented to us as 
a conspiracy, with everybody in it under iron dis- 
cipline, which I take to mean that a member has 
given up the privilege of independent thought and has 
surrendered himself entirely to the party. If that is 
so, a member of the Communist party cannot qualify 
as a member of the university community in any field 
that is touched by the party. The party has apparently 
taken a strong line in biology, music, and literature; 
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Communists 


Our Sehools? 


and I suppose that at any time it could lay down 
what should be believed in astronomy and archeology, 
if it has not done so already. If a man is not free to 
think independently, he is no use to a center of inde- 
pendent thought. The presumption is strong that there 
are few fields in which a member of the Communist 
party can think independently.” 


Yet, after acknowledging that there is thus more than 


a “suspicion” (to use the phraseology of the American 
Association of University Professors) that members of 
the Communist party who are teachers cannot think in- 
dependently, Chancellor Hutchins goes on to say: 


“But what if we should find a member of the Com- 
munist party who in spite of this presumption did 
think independently? The fact of membership cannot 
and should not disqualify him from membership in 
the faculty . . . in view of the additional fact that he 
does not act as members of the party are supposed 
to act.” 

The same point is made by Professor Edward C. 


Kirkland, former President of the American Association 
of University Professors, who says that “some Commu- 
nists are probably bad Communists and, as bad Com- 
munists, may be such good teachers that they should 
not be dismissed.” (“Do Anti-subversive Efforts Threaten 
Academic Freedom”? Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1951) 


Again, Professor Alexander Meiklejohn has said 
(N.Y. Times Magazine, March 27, 1949), in arguing that 


Communists should be permitted to teach: 


“No one can deny that a member of the American 
Communist party accepts a ‘discipline.’ He follows a 
party ‘line.’ As the policies of the party shift, he shifts 
with them. That statement is in some measure true of 
all parties whose members agree to work together by 
common tactics toward a common end. But the Com- 
munist discipline, it must be added, is unusually rigid 
and severe.” 

Anyone who is familiar with the inner workings of 





the score of discipline and following a party line. Where 
in the Communist party could one find such extremes as 
Senator Morse on the one hand and Senator McCarthy 
on the other, as in the Republican party? Or such ex- 
tremes as Senator Lehman on the one hand and Senator 
McCarran on the other, as in the Democratic party? 

There is no other party which lays down explicit 
directives for its members who may be teachers, as, for 
example, the following from an official Communist 
party organ (the Communist, May 1937): 


“Communist teachers must take advantage of their 
positions, without exposing themselves, to give their 
students to the best of their ability working class 
education, 

“To enable teachers in the party to do the latter, 
the party must take careful steps to see that all teacher 
comrades are given thorough education in the teach- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism. Only when teachers have 
really mastered Marxism-Leninism will they be able 
skillfully to inject it into their teaching at the least 
risk of exposure and at the same time conduct 
struggles around the schools in a truly Bolshevik man- 
ner.” 


Many more illustrations could be given of official 
Communist party injunctions to its members to resort to 
“trickery, deceit, lawbreaking, withholding and conceal- 
ing truth” in order to gain the party’s ends. These 
directives are a complete answer to the argument that 
teachers who are members of the Communist party 
should not be dismissed until they have been caught 
teaching subversive doctrines in the classroom. The 
state cannot be expected to keep an observer in the class- 
room of every teacher who is or who is suspected of 
being a member of the Communist party to watch 
whether he oversteps the line. (Needless to say, he would 
not do so if he were being observed.) And, of course, 
any such attempt by a school system would rightly be 
condemned as spying (which would affect not only Com- 
munists, but many non-Communists as well, and would 
be a serious interference with academic freedom), On 
the basis of all known evidence, the state has the right 
and duty, as a matter of self-protection against the teach- 
ing of subversion and in furtherance of academic free- 
dom, to bar members of the Communist party from 
teaching in its public schools. 

On this point, an outstanding American dissenter, 
Norman Thomas, has said (“Civil Rights—But Not 
Conspiracy,” N. Y. Times Magazine) : 

“It would, indeed, be a tragedy for justice and free- 
dom were America to accept guilt by association as 


a basic concept. On the other hand, it is a highly 
legalistic notion which would hold that there is no 


the Communist party or who has had extensive dealings 
with Communist party members knows that there are 
no “bad” Communists in the party, since the latter has 
no room for deviationists. And one must be’ blind to 
the facts of life to attempt to equate, even “in some 
measure,” other parties with the Communist party on 
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element of guilt in the act of accepting the discipline 
of a conspiratorial and subversive organization. . . . 

“It is . . . fantastic to say that the right to stay out 
of jail implies a right to Government employment, in 
places where that employment might easily jeopardize 
national security or the integrity of the democracy in 
which we want to bring up our children. It is absurd 


. CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SCHOOLS CONTINUED 


to say that we ought to trust a man in the State De- 

partment until we catch him imitating Alger Hiss or 

in the schools until he openly teaches sedition to our 
children. So far as schools are concerned, the guilt 
of surrendering one’s freedom of mind and inquiry to 

a conspirational party should be enough to bar a per- 

son from a teacher’s chair.” 

The New School for Social Research stands second 
to none among institutions of higher learning in its 
adherence to the principle of freedom in education. Yet 
its graduate faculty has declared that, in the interests 
of academic freedom, “no member of the faculty can 
be a member of any political party or group which 
asserts the right to dictate in matters of science or 
scientific opinion.” If a private educational institution on 
the university level can impose such a ban, how much 
more so should a public-school system dealing with chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary grades apply the 
same rule? 

It has been argued that a teacher who joins the 
Communist party does so because his quest for truth 
has led him there. His continued membership, it is said, 
must mean that his acceptance of party doctrine is the 
result of his own intellectual conclusions, since he can 
always resign from the party and the only sanction the 
party has is to expel him. One has only to read a book 
like The God That Failed to see how unsound this rea- 
soning is. Aside from the brutal methods of character 
assassination and physical violence that have been em- 
ployed against persons who left the party, there are 
much more subtle methods and psychological factors 
that keep members tied to the party and its discipline. 
Of course, there are some members who have the physi- 
cal and moral stamina to leave the party. From them we 
learn the extent to which a person must completely sur- 
render any independent thinking if he is to remain a 
member. To cite just one example, Granville Hicks, in 
his public letter of resignation from the Communist 
party over the Hitler-Stalin Pact, said (New Republic, 
October 4, 1939): 

“If the party had left any room for doubt, I could 
go along with it. . . . But they made it clear that if 
I eventually found it impossible to defend the pact, 


and defend it in their terms, there was nothing for me 
to do but resign.” 


Whether or not, however, a member can voluntarily 
leave the Communist party, so long as he does remain 
he does not have the free and inquiring mind which 
is the sine qua non of a scholar. 

Any discussion of Communist teachers would be in- 
complete without mention of New York State’s Feinberg 
Law, the constitutionality of which was upheld earlier 
this year by a divided United States Supreme Court. 
Although the purpose of the statute may be a worthy 
one, it was ill-conceived, poorly drafted, and is contrary 
to American ideals and traditions. 

The Law directs the Board of Regents to adopt and 


enforce rules and regulations for the disqualification or 
removal of teachers guilty of subversive activities. It has 
thus placed in the hands of the Regents powers which are 
much too broad, discretionary and vague. As a result, 
they have promulgated rules which go much further than 
the Law itself requires. These rules not only direct school 
authorities to prefer charges against teachers suspected 
of subversive activities, but require the submission each 
year of a report on the loyalty or disloyalty of every 
teacher in every public school of the state. 

There is nothing in the Feinberg Law itself which calls 
for such reports on the loyalty of every individual 
teacher. It is one thing to bring charges against teachers 
as to whom there may be some evidence of subversive 
teachings or activities. It is quite another thing to mark 
each teacher each year on whether or not there is any 
evidence indicating that he may have violated the law. 
The latter procedure definitely takes on the aspect of a 
witch hunt, putting every teacher in fear of being 
marked disloyal by his superior. 

The Law further directs the Board of Regents, after 
inquiry and hearing, to make a list of subversive organ- 
izations, and it provides that membership in any of the 
listed organizations shall be “prima facie evidence of dis- 
qualification for appointment to or retention in any 
office or position in the public schools.” When one con- 
siders how adept Communists are in drawing innocents 
into their front organizations, the dangers of this pro- 
vision become readily apparent. This net will catch not 
only members of the Communist party, but unwary 
teachers who have not subjected themselves to party dis- 
cipline and thought-control and whose only crime is that 
they joined an organization with a good-sounding title 
and with apparently worthy objectives. 

It is true that the State Commissioner of Education 
has attempted, within the stringent limitations imposed 
by the Law and by the Regents’ rules, to safeguard 
teachers against false accusation. He has warned school 
supervisors that teachers have the right to raise ques- 
tions, both in and out of their classrooms, about changes 
in the American form of government and American 
institutions, which cannot be construed as subversive; 
that hearsay and uncorroborated statements should be 
rejected; and that an accused teacher’s statements, 
writings or actions should be examined in their context, 
and not in isolated fragments. But no safeguards can 
make good a law and a set of Regents’ rules which are 
essentially bad. School principals are human beings with 
the usual human frailties. The Feinberg Law places too 
great a temptation in the hands of a principal to “take it 
out” on a teacher whom he dislikes or with whose views 
he does not agree. 

Subversive teachers can and should be removed from 
our public schools. The Feinberg Law, however, is defin- 
itely the wrong way to do it, because it is a serious threat 
to academic freedom. It should be repealed. 
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DALLIN 


HEN HE LEFT for his new as- 
W signment several months 
ago, it was widely reported that our 
Ambassador to Moscow, George F. 
Kennan, was planning a new attempt 
to eliminate some of the tension in 
Soviet-American relations. These re- 
ports undoubtedly contained a mea- 
sure of truth. We know from Ken- 
nan’s writings that he was not as 
improvement 
in relations as many other experts 
and Government officials, and that he 
regarded the promoting of greater 
amity as more than a matter of dip- 
lomatic double-talkk and __ polite, 
hypocritical phrases. 


despairing about an 


But then Kennan arrived in Mes- 
cow and encountered something 
which had probably not entered his 
original calculations: the gigantic 
anti-American propaganda campaign 
now raging in the Soviet Union. 
Even the most complete press cov- 
erage fails to convey to us in this 
country the full enormity of this 
systematic poisoning of Russian pub- 
lic opinion; nor, I imagine, do even 
the reports from our Moscow Em- 
bassy to the State Department 
(which were, of course, accessible to 
Kennan before his departure) give 
the whole picture. 

Only Russians on the spot who 
are familiar with the machinery of 
distortion can tell us the full story. 
It is the story of thousands of tele- 
graph and telephone messages radi- 
ating out from the huge building on 
Mokhovaya Street to all parts of the 
country, bearing detailed instruc- 
tions; and of millions of men, women 
and children deafened from early 
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By David J. Dallin 


George Kennan’s 
Mission to Moscow 


morning till late at night by an in- 
cessant stream of lies and threats. 

The press, overflowing though it 
is with anti-Americanism, is perhaps 
the least important instrument in the 
propaganda campaign. The loud- 
speakers which blare from the public 
squares, in the factories and on the 
collective farms play a far greater 
role. In every grade school, the 
teachers tell horrifying stories about 
the monstrous Americans and their 
atom bombs, germ warfare and plans 
for exterminating entire nations; 
while, in the high schools and uni- 
versities, the same theme is elabor- 
ated “on a higher level.” The theaters 
are instructed to run anti-American 
plays, most of them nauseatingly 
absurd; and thousands of “propa- 
gandists” weekly leave the provincial 
centers to tour the countryside, bear- 
ing their message of hate. 

The current drive to channel Sov- 
in an anti-American 
direction is actually alien to all Rus- 
sia’s traditions. There have, at var- 
ious times, been anti-British, anti- 
German or anti-French trends in 
Russia, but never has there been an 
anti-American movement of any pro- 
portions. Past Russian governments 
have often tried to league with the 
young American Republic against 
England; and leftists, including Len- 
in and his Bolsheviks, yearned for 
the political freedom prevailing in 
America. During World War II, 
moreover, the Russian people came 
to regard this country as an ally and 
a real friend. It is therefore more 
than doubtful that the Soviet regime, 
despite the unprecedented scope and 


iet opinion 


intensity of the hate-America cam- 
paign, will ever succeed in creating 
the climate of opinion it seeks. 
After witnessing the Moscow 
scene, Ambassador Kennan flew to 
Berlin to confer with Secretary of 
State Acheson, who happened to be 
visiting the former German capital. 
There, he reportedly gave a full ac- 
count to his chief. On his return, 
Kennan found Moscow plastered with 
posters showing Soviet fighter planes 
driving off an attacking American 
craft. His protests to the Foreign 
Ministry came to naught. Without 
mentioning his name, Pravda pub- 
lished a long, sharp article, declaring 
that the posters were excellent and 
“hit the nail on the head.” By way 
of showing their factual accuracy, 
the article recalled the three instances 
in which Soviet fliers attacked Amer- 
ican planes, downing two of them. 
Pravda then preceded the custom- 
ary tirade against “American war- 
mongers” with the observation: 
“Some gentlemen, such as those 
of the American State Depart- 
ment, naturally do not like this 
poster. These gentlemen have de- 
cided to assume a pose of out- 
raged innocence, The subservient, 
reactionary American press, as if 
on orders, raised an uproar about 
our poster.” 


Not long after this, Stalin re- 
ceived the fellow-traveling Italian 
“Socialist,” Pietro Nenni; and, 
among other things, sounded him on 
what he knew of Ambassador Ken- 
nan’s personality, background, etc. 
Yet, the Soviet dictator made no 
move to invite Kennan to the Krem- 
lin; instead, he called in the French 
Ambassador and made a _ rather 
transparent effort to exploit current 
Franco-American policy differences 
in the hope of forging some sort of 
tacit Franco-Soviet alliance against 
the United States. 

And that was the end of George 
Kennan’s well-meaning undertaking. 
When an invitation arrived to attend 
the Soviet Aviation Day celebration, 
he rejected it, sending his air attaché 
instead. Soviet-American relations 


remain exactly where they were. 











MRS. ROOSEVELT IN INDIA: ‘SHE CONFIRMED EXISTING PREJUDICES’ 


By Cato 


(Last of three articles) 


AMERICA 


AND INDIAN NEUTRALISM 


New DELHI 

Pome the disturbing back- 
ground I have sketched in my 
preceding two articles, the attitude 
adopted since the beginning of this 
year by the American press and by 
American spokesmen in India ap- 
pears to observers here as somewhat 
fraught with the 
danger of misleading American pub- 
lic opinion. While people in India 


are given the impression that the 


unrealistic and 


United States is moving closer to 
the Indian position, people in the 
United States are apparently being 


told by news correspondents and 


diplomats that India is moving near- 
er to the United States. This can 
only continue so long as no major 
issue arises on which American and 
Indian attitudes are at sharp vari- 
ance; but if such an issue arises, 
such as Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion in Indo-China, the gulf that still 
separates the two countries and their 
thinking will become apparent. 

On a_ government-to-government 
level, the desirability of accommoda- 
tion is perfectly understandable. The 
need to avoid unnecessary irritation 
is also obvious. Twentieth-century 
diplomacy, however, is no longer 





This is the last of three articles on Communism in India, taken from a memo- 
randum originally prepared as a basis for discussion by a group of Indian 
democrats. Although not an exhaustive analysis of the subject, since it was 
meant to counteract any complacency that may exist in India, its pwhlication, 
THe New Leaver believes, may serve the highest interests of Indo-American 
understanding and the common struggle against Communism. The first article 
described the growing influence of the Communist party in the south and over 
the intellectuals; the second cited thirteen specific examples of Government 
timidity toward both Indian and world Communism. The series will be followed 
by an answer from J. J. Singh, the President of the India League of America. 
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We're trying 
to ‘understand’ it 
instead of fighting it 


limited to purely official relations. 
What of the minds of the Indian peo- 
ple? They are being neglected while 
the Government is being wooed. 

It is true that American official 
circles in India are developing con- 
tacts in educational, social-welfare 
and other circles, but these are still 
of a non-political nature. Indeed, 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice has reportedly been directed to 
stop issuing all material of a polem- 
ical or controversial nature, on the 
ground that criticism of the Soviet 
or Chinese Communist regimes ir- 
ritates Prime Minister Nehru and 
those who think along his lines. To 
give a concrete example: When the 
Moscow Economic Conference was 
being popularized here, there was no 
attempt by the USIS to reveal its 
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true character, notwithstanding the 
fact that excellent material on the 
conference was released elsewhere 
throughout the world by the USIS. 
Not until Secretary of State Acheson 
described it at a press conference as 
“spurious” was there any indication 
in India of what the American at- 
titude toward the conference was to 
be. The burden fell on the British 
Information Service, which did a 
magnificent job, releasing at least 
a dozen articles by persons like W. 
N. Ewer of the Daily Herald, and 
on Indian organizations like the 
Democratic Research Service. Simi- 
larly, the program for encouraging 
the publication of anti-totalitarian 
books by Indian publishing houses, 
which was taken in hand last year, 
has, it is understood, been 
doned. 

It may be mentioned at this point 
that the British Information Service 
and the Yugoslav Mission have been 
issuing straight anti-Stalinist propa- 
ganda without causing the slightest 
ill-will; to Indian democrats. the 
present U. S. policy appears to savor 
of “appeasement.” This became very 
apparent during the recent visit to 
this country of Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. There can be no question that, 
with her simplicity, dignity and 
charm, the former American First 
Lady won many friends for her coun- 
try. Her visit provided perhaps the 
first occasion for popular warmth to 
be shown in a big way toward any 
American figure. An analysis of her 
pronouncements, however, indicates 
that, far from winning more people 
over to an understanding of the 
United States’ position in Korea, 
Japan and Indo-China, she tended 
throughout to be apologetic for her 
country’s policies and to strengthen, 
instead of weaken, the neutralist 
trend in India. 

Thus, on March 1 in New Delhi. 
referring to India’s recognition of 
Communist China, she said that “the 
U.S.A. was gradually coming to un- 
derstand that India had had age-old 
associations with China and that her 
feeling of not wanting to have diffi- 


aban- 
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culties with China was a perfectly 
normal thing.” Making a startling 
analogy, she proceeded: “That is 
probably the same feeling we would 
have if something suddenly happened 
to Canada.” 

On the following day, in Bombay, 
when asked to explain American 
policy in Indo-China and Southeast 
Asia, she stated that she did not know 
Southeast Asia well enough to say 
whether she was in accord with U.S. 
policies in that region. On March 
17, Mrs. Roosevelt said that “the 
average American was afraid of 
Communism without knowing what 





AMBASSADOR BOWLES: UPSWING 


it was.” On March 23, while answer- 
ing questions put to her at a press 
conference in Calcutta in regard to 
American rearmament, she said: 


“I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that those of us who 
are preparing force in the hope of 
not using it must constantly be 
watched so that we do not come 
to the point where we are so weary 
that we think it better to use it.” 


The general effect of these state- 
ments was to confirm anti-American 
prejudice already existing in this 
country and to make it even more 
difficult for those in India who were 
irying to counter exaggerated stories 
about “hysteria” and “warmonger- 
ing” in the United States. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate con- 
tribution made by Mrs. Roosevelt in 


India was her statement on India’s 
neutrality. At a press conference in 
Bombay on March 2, she was quoted 
as saying: 

“Tt was not unnatural—in fact, 
it was very natural—that India 
should want to remain in as neu- 
tral a position in the world as 
possible, while not being neutral 
in spirit. I think we have come 
to understand that India is now 
clearly stating where she stands 
in principle, and that is all that 
we have a right to expect for the 
present.” 

This remark was featured widely 
in the Indian press under headlines 
such as: “Neutrality of India Very 
Natural.” While it is true that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, by the use of the words 
“while not being neutral in spirit,” 
tried to guard against being under- 
stood to support neutralism, the fact 
remains that those six crucial words 
were invariably overlooked in all 
comment, which stressed that at last 
the United States had come around 
to an appreciation of India’s foreign 
policy. 

Democrats in India feel that Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s prestige in this country 
was so high that she could have ex- 
plained American dissatisfaction with 
Indian neutralism with satisfactory 
results. She not only did not do this, 
but she weakened the position of 
those in India who, under very diffi- 
cult conditions, have been trying to 
persuade the Indian people of the 
need for a change to a more consis- 
tent support of the United Nations 
and its collective-security measures. 
Mrs. Roosevelt failed to reply to an 
invitation to meet the Indian Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, an af- 
filiated unit of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, whose platform 
Mrs. Roosevelt had graced in Paris 
only a few weeks before her visit to 
India. 

U. S. Ambassador Chester Bowles 
has, since his arrival in India, suc- 
ceeded in creating a very fine impres- 
sion—by his friendliness, energy and 
his statements—which is undoubted- 
ly reflected in increasing good will 
toward the United States. But signs 
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of uneasiness on the part of observers 
in India are not altogether lacking. 
As far back as February 13, the 
Christian Science Monitor carried 
a dispatch from its special corres- 
pondent in India, Gordon Graham, 
in the course of which he wrote: 


“When United States Ambas- 
sador Chester W. Bowles said over 
the radio recently that ‘India used 
to have a great deal of sympathy 
for the Soviet Union; I think they 
have lost it in the last few years,’ 
he may have made an error of 
judgment. What Mr. Bowles said 
may be true of some Government 
circles, but if it is applied to the 
Indian people at large, it is con- 
sidered here to represent the 
gravest kind of wishful thinking. 
Close observers here feel sure that 
the present hopeful upswing in 
Indo-American cordiality — for 
which the positive approach of 
Mr. Bowles is in part responsible 
—can be assessed accurately only 
against this background of un- 
diminished interest in Soviet af- 
fairs among the Indian people.” 
On May 17, the People of Delhi, 

a weekly organ of the Congress party, 
warned: 


“It is no use slurring over the 
fact that the Communist hold on 
the country is tightening.” 

It is obvious that the situation in 
India does not warrant any degree 
of complacency. It appears that the 
lessons of China have not yet been 
learned and that the United States 


is in danger of making the same mis- 
takes again in India. These lessons, 
as seen in India, are: (1) that aid 
should not be given unconditionally 
even to a friendly government, but 
that precautions should be taken to 
see that it reaches those for whom 
it is meant and serves the purposes 
for which it is intended; (2) that 
any concentration on the government 
to the neglect of the general popula- 
tion might result in an ever-widening 
breach between the government and 
the people; and (3) that concentra- 
tion on economic aid to the neglect 
of ideological education might even 
defeat the purpose of economic aid 
itself. While the first lesson may have 
been learned, there appears to be 
a danger of the second and third 
being inadequately attended to. 
There is in India too much con- 
centration by U. S. representatives 
on the Federal Government and its 
leader, Prime Minister Nehru. The 
implication seems to be that, if only 
Nehru could be won to friendship 
for the U. S., India would be secure- 
ly in the bag. This is a fallacy. 
Nehru and India are not synonymous. 
For one thing, his party did not get 
more than 40 per cent of the vote 
in the recent general elections, and 
he is thus no more representative of 
India than Churchill or Attlee are 
of Britain. Unless this fact is borne 
in mind, there is grave danger of a 


repetition of the Chinese debacle 
through the neglect of middle groups 
between the Congress and the Com- 
munist parties, such as the Socialist 
party of India. The existence in 
India of a strong middle class and 
of a more hopeful democratic social- 
ist trend provides opportunities that 
should not be lightly thrown away. 

The fact is that not all, and per- 
haps not even most, Communism in 
India is by any means what Presi- 
dent Truman has graphically de- 
scribed as “stomach Communism.” 
M. R. Masani has dealt with this 
in his article in the April issue of 
Foreign Affairs, where he writes: 
“Empty minds and souls provide as 
good a breeding ground for Com- 
munism as empty stomachs.” 

Unless American policy in India 
moves on from the provision of eco- 
nomic aid and the building up of 
diplomatic friendship with the In- 
dian Government to a more sophis- 
ticated approach to the minds and 
emotions of the Indian people, it is 
only too likely that democratic ob- 
jectives may not prove capable of 
achievement. The danger of the com- 
placency that is found reflected in 
the columns of the American press 
is that friends of freedom in the 
United States may be prevented from 
making use of the valuable time that 
still exists to help the forces of free- 
dom within India itself. 





REVERSAL 


MacArthur Fears a Military State, Wants Tighter Civilian 


Curbs on Army.—Headline. 


McCarthy. 


NO COPYRIGHT 


“Many Democrats hate Communism as much as I.”—Sen. 


Who is this, rich in nouns and verbs, 
Who calls, now, for civilian curbs? 
Who asks that they be drawn up tighter 
Upon the heedless, hapless fighter? 


Although I did not catch the name, 

I do believe it is the same 

As he who not long since was grumbling 
When just such shackles set him tumbling. 


Hating Communism’s not, 
Despite much idle chatter, 

Restricted to Republicans, 
A purely party matter. 


And hatred of McCarthyism— 

On this we’re quite emphatic— 
Is likewise not exclusively 

Or solely Democratic. 


Bers Armour 
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CHOICE 
Is 


NIXON OR SPARKMAN 


attack on Vice Presidential can- 
didate John Sparkman in THE NEW 
LEADER of September 1, I telephoned 
Moon and asked him whether it 
meant he was going to vote for 
Nixon. His answer, which I have 
been authorized to publish, was: 
“Definitely no, it should not be con- 
strued as meaning that I support 
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T HE DAY AFTER Henry Lee Moon’s 


Nixon.” Moon, in fact, favors the 
Stevenson ticket. 

The contradiction highlights the 
confusion of certain Negro leaders 
and liberals on the Sparkman candi- 
dacy. The article by Moon, like 
Adam Clayton Powell’s original at- 
tack, is making fine copy for Repub- 
lican strategists even though those 
individuals have no intention what- 
ever of supporting the Republicans. 

The confusion over Sparkman is, 
of course, easily resolved. For the 
convention is over and the issue is 
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By Charles Abrams 


no longer whether Sparkman’s record 
merits his nomination, but whether 
he will make a better Vice President 
than Nixon. Under the American 
system, we must vote for a candidate 
and not against one. 

Like Moon, I do not sanction 
everything in Sparkman’s record. 
Few Northerners can. But the at- 
Sparkman (leveled by 
many who intend voting for him) is 
the usual dilemma facing Northern 
liberals who are confronted with a 
Southern candidate for national of- 


tacks on 


fice. If Northerners are not to write 
off all Southerners as eligible for 
such office, there are a few hard 
facts they must face. 


One is that a Congressman or 
Senator represents his constituency 
on certain issues; that no legislator 
from Alabama, however liberal, can 
take a position on an issue such as 
segregation and survive politically; 





that while we may not agree with 
that position as Northerners, we must 
judge a candidate from the South 
by different criteria when he repre- 
sents his local constituency than when 
he emerges as a candidate for nation- 
wide office. Unless we accept these 
criteria, we shall, by our own acts, 
destroy the very element in the 
South that has helped advance the 
Negro and which has been represent- 
ed by such men as Frank P. Graham, 
Justice Hugo Black and ex-Senator 
Claude Pepper. 

That Sparkman himself recognizes 
the differences between the responsi- 
bilities of state and nationwide office 
appeared from an interview I had 
with him in 1949 as a columnist for 
the New York Post. I was seeking 
enlightenment on one of the current 
contradictions of representative gov- 
ernment, t.e., why the public-housing 
bill had passed the Senate on three 
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occasions but failed as many times 
in the House. Sparkman’s answer 
clearly explains his philosophy. 

A Congressman, he said, repre- 
sents a limited constituency, often 
rural in character and with a firm 
view on certain issues, while a Sen- 
ator represents a wider interest and 
speaks for urban as well as for rural 
citizens. He also emerges as a politi- 
cal leader, he said, who can give 
leadership to issues in which a con- 
flict of interest exists within the state 
as a whole, 

As a Vice President, however, 
Sparkman would no longer be repre- 
senting his own state, but the country 
at large; and when he binds himself 
to a national platform supporting 
civil rights, as Sparkman has, he is 
in no sense betraying his con- 
stituency or indulging in hypocrisy. 
Just so did Hugo Black, as a 
Supreme Court Justice, vary his posi- 
tion from the one he followed as a 
Senator. 


SPARKMAN HELPED NEGROES 


The record of a Senator on the 
segregation issue may be held against 
him when standing for national of- 
fice if, realistically speaking, he 
could have taken a contrary position, 
or he is so personally biased on the 
racial question that his national 
commitment to civil rights is insin- 
cere and a betrayal of the national 
platform by him is likely. There is 
nothing in Sparkman’s record which 
suggests this. 

On the contrary, Sparkman has 
believed that the best way to help the 
Negro in the South is through social 
and economic improvement rather 
than anti-discrimination legislation, 
and there are many Northern liberals 
who agree with him. 

Moon’s article cites a long list of 
statutes which 
Sparkman opposed. These include 
the Cain-Bricker anti-discrimination 
amendment to the housing bill in 
1949 and similar amendments to the 
aid-to-education and_ school-lunch 
programs. But Sparkman’s position 
was clearly stated by him in the 


anti-discrimination 
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Senate debate on the Cain-Bricker 
anti-discrimination measure: 

“Mr. SPARKMAN (to Mr. Douc- 
LAS). It is true—is it not—that no 
housing project is to be imposed up- 
on any city or any local housing 
authority, but it is to be placed there 
only upon application of the local 
authority ? 

“Mr. Douctas. That is correct. 

“Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not merely 
good, practical sense, which we 


might ‘as well recognize right here, 
that if the bill should pass and be- 
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come law with an anti-segregation 
amendment in it, no city or town in 
Southern states, where segregation 
is a custom and tradition, and, in 
most of those states, a part of the 
law, would have any housing project 
applied for; and is it not also a fact 
that the South is the place in which 
the Negroes most need housing? 
“Mr. Doucias. The Senator from 
Alabama, as always, states the case 
accurately and with precision. 
“Mr. SPARKMAN, Is it not true, 
then, that for all practical purposes, 
public housing, certainly so far as the 
Negro is concerned, would be de- 
feated, bill or no bill, law or no law? 
“Mr. Douc.as. That is correct.” 
The fact is that Senators Cain and 
Bricker introduced the anti-discrim- 
ination amendment not to advance 


1 Congressional Record, April 21, 1949, p. 4945. 


civil rights, but as a device to defeat 
the housing bill. They conceded 
this. They opposed public housing 
and were no friends of civil rights. 
The amendment had been favored 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
line with its traditional support of 
all civil-rights legislation “regardless 
of motive.” But there were many 
like Sparkman who saw the Cain- 
Bricker amendment as a threat to 
the housing measure. They saw, too, 
that, though Negroes comprise 10 per 
cent of the population, they were se- 
curing a third of the units in the 
public-housing program, and that 
public housing had done more toward 
demonstrating the practicability of 
non-segregated living than any other 
single program in our history. | 
opposed the Cain-Bricker amend- 
ment, too. So did Senators Douglas, 
Humphrey and Morse. So did the 
National Association of Negro 
Women, the Chicago Defender, and 


many other liberal and Negro groups. 


AMENDMENT BACKERS 


Arrayed in support of the anti- 
discrimination provision, however, 
were such “civil-rights stalwarts” as 
Senators McCarthy, Cain, Bricker, 
Wherry, Mundt and Knowland. Sim- 
ilar anti-discrimination amendments 
would have also destroyed the Federsl 
aid-to-education program and_ the 
school-lunch program, and if a re 
alistic position were not taken on 
these anti- discrimination amend- 
ments by liberals, the New and Fair 
Deal social programs would have 
been doomed. If, therefore, Spark- 
man and the other liberals are to be 
criticized for their opposition to anti- 
discrimination riders tagged on to 
social measures, then the Cain- 
Bricker-McCarthy group is the only 
one deserving the Negro vote. 

That the Cain-Bricker anti-discrim- 
ination amendment was all part of @ 
well-planned ruse now appears in the 
little-read record of the real-estate 
lobby investigation, where a mem- 
orandum from counsel for the United 
States Savings and Loan League to 
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Morton Bodfish, its director, tavors 
a public-housing bill with a civil- 
rights amendment because 


“it would be more difficult to pass 
the bill. . . . I have therefore sug- 
gested that this amendment be 
made a part of such declaration 
of national policy. It will be dif- 
ficult for some Democrats and 
some Republicans to vote against 
the amendment either in commit- 
tee or on the floor. It will be dif- 
ficult for a majority of Democrats 
and a majority of Republicans to 
vote for the bill with the amend- 
a 


NIXON REALTY LOBBYIST 


Perhaps that is the reason, too, for 
Mr. Nixon emerging as the spokes- 
man of the California and the na- 
tional real-estate lobby; for his mov- 
ing to strike public housing from the 
housing act; for his vote against 
final passage of the act; for his sup- 
port of the Dirksen amendment to re- 
duce public housing starts from 50,- 
000 to 5,000, and for his vote as re- 
cently as last June against 45,000 
public-housing units for the fiscal 
year. 

Perhaps it is also the reason why 
Nixon came within a hair’s breadth of 
winning legislation to force the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration to abro- 
gate its contracts with local housing 
authorities. It is, of course, no secret 
that the California wing of the real- 
estate lobby is the financial mainstay 
of the national lobby and that its 
most effective weapon has been its 
whispering campaign against Ne- 
groes; that it has been the sponsor 
of a constitutional amendment to val- 
idate the racial restrictive covenant, 
and is the prime mover within the 
national lobby to start a drive 
against the Negro’s rights in hous- 
ing.” 

Mr. Nixon has never dissociated 
himself from the lobby and, in fact, 
there is evidence that he is doing its 
bidding. Nor is his record in voting 
against FEPC and against curbing 

* Housing Lobby, Part 2 of Hearings before the 


ames Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 
use of Representatives, Eighty-First Congress, Sec- 


= Session, Pursuant to H. Res. 298, April 19, 20, 
1, 25, 26, 27, 28, May 3, 5, and 17, 1950, pp. 
650, 742, 763. 
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the power of the Rules Committee to 
block civil-rights legislation to be 
judged by the same criteria applied 
to Senator Sparkman, for Nixon 
could realistically have taken a more 
liberal position. 

There is, therefore, a logic which 
warrants the support by liberals 
and Negroes of Senator Sparkman. 
It is a logic which says that a man is 
to be judged on his whole record as 
well as by the integrity which in- 





forms his actions—and by that stand- 
ard Sparkman eminently qualifies; 
that his opposition to anti-discrimi- 
nation measures must be judged by 
the intent which marked their intro- 
duction; that when the intent behind 
a measure is to retard the progress 
of the Negro rather than advance it, 
a legislator is not to be criticized for 
opposing such legislation. 

Moreover, regardless of whether 
one agrees with Sparkman or not, 





when he is confronted with a choice 
of alternatives, one of which is vot- 
ing for a candidate who despite his 
being from*the South has led the 
fight for social security, Federal aid 
to education, full employment, crop 
insurance, rural electrification, Fed- 
eral power projects, and above all 
the controversial housing measure, 
while the other candidate opposed 
public housing and other progres- 
sive measures of benefit to minor- 
ities, there should be little doubt 
about the choice. Even an uncom- 
promising Thaddeus Stevens could 
well cast his vote for Sparkman with 
a little paraphrasing of Shakespeare: 
“Not that I condone Sparkman less, 
but that I fear Nixon more.” 


SEN. McCARTHY: PRO-NEGRO? 





The above article by Charles Abrams, noted housing expert and former news- 
paper columnist, was written in reply to Henry Lee Moon’s piece on September 
1 arguing against the Sparkman candidacy. Since, at that time, Oliver Pilat 
had presented the pro-Sparkman position, it is only fair to recapitulate Mr. 
Moon’s basic points. They were two: (1) that Sparkman’s candidacy may 
jeopardize the 750,000-vote lead Negroes normally give the Democrats in the 
eight largest states, in exchange for support from a not-so-solid South whose 
electoral vote totals much less; (2) that Sparkman’s record on civil rights, in 
sixteen years as a Representative and Senator, has been wholly negative. He 
voted: 


IN THE SENATE (partial record) 


Against protection of servicemen from assault, March 7, 1951; 

Against stopping the anti-FEPC filibuster, May 19 and July 12, 1950; 
For segregation in the armed forces, June 21, 1950; 

For the Wherry-Hayden resolution, March 17, 1949; 

Against prohibition of segregated public housing, April 21, 1949; 
Against withholding Federal funds from Jim Crow schools, May 3, 1949; 
Against an anti-lynching measure to protect servicemen, June 7, 1948; 


IN THE HOUSE (partial record) 


Against prohibition of discrimination in the disbursement of funds for the 
school-lunch program, February 21, 1946; 

Against anti-lynching bills, January 8 and 10, 1940; April 7 and 15, 1937; 
Against abolition of the poll tax, June 12, 1945; May 25, 1943; October 13, 
1942; and twice on October 12, 1942, against motions to take up the anti- 
poll-tax bill. 
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" From Arthur Koestler’s 
‘Arrow in the Blue’: 


The Psychology 


of Conversion 


GAINST THIS BACKGROUND I now began to study 
Communist literature in earnest. 


“By the time I had finished with Engels’ Feuerbach 
and Lenin’s State and Revolution, something had 
clicked in my brain and I was shaken by a mental 
explosion. To say that one had ‘seen the light’ is a 
poor description of the intellectual rapture which 
only the convert knows (regardless to what faith he 
has been converted). The new light seems to pour 
from all directions across the skull; the whole universe 
falls into pattern like the stray pieces in a jig-saw 
puzzle assembled by magic at one stroke. There is 
now an answer to every question; doubts and con- 
flicts are a matter of the tortured past—a past already 
remote, when one had lived in dismal ignorance in 
the tasteless, colorless world of those who don’t know. 
Nothing henceforth can disturb the convert’s inner 
peace and serenity—except the occasional fear of 
losing faith again, losing thereby what alone makes 
life worth living, and falling back into the outer 
darkness, where there is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

The preceding paragraph is quoted from my con- 
tribution to The God That Failed, a book in which six 
former Communists (Louis Fischer, André Gide, Ignazio 
Silone, Stephen Spender, Richard Wright and myself) 
described the reasons why they became converted to 
the new faith. After re-reading the book, it seems to me 
that none of us succeeded in giving a complete answer 
to this crucial question of our time, which has split the 





This, the second of two chapters we have published 
from Arthur Koestler’s autobiography, Arrow in the 
Blue, recaptures vividly the manner in which men 
succumb to the Communist mystique. Arrow in the 
Blue, published by Macmillan this week, is to be the 
first of two volumes by and about Koestler. 
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planet into two camps and may well cause the downfall 
of our civilization. The pages which follow are a further 
attempt to analyze the mental lure of the Marxist-Len- 
inist-Stalinist creed. 

The first, and decisive, effect which the study of 
Marxism had on me I can only describe by saying that, 
without my being aware of it, I had stepped from an 
intellectually open into an intellectually closed world. 
Marxism, like orthodox Freudianism, like Catholicism, 
is a closed system. 

By a “closed system” I mean, firstly, a universal 
method of thought which claims to explain all phe- 
nomena under the sun and to have a cure for all that 
ails man. It is, further, a system that refuses to be 
modified by newly observed facts but has sufficiently 
elastic defenses to neutralize their impact—that is, to 
make them fit the required pattern by a highly developed 
technique of casuistry. It is, thirdly, a system which, 
once you have stepped inside its magic circle, deprives 
your critical faculties of any ground to stand on. 

The last point is perhaps the most important. Within 
the closed system of Freudian thought, you cannot, for 
instance, argue that for certain reasons you doubt the 
existence of the so-called castration complex. The im- 
mediate answer will be that your arguments are ration- 
alizations of an unconscious resistance which betrays 
that you yourself have such a complex. You are caught 
in a vicious circle from which there is no logical escape. 
Similarly, if you are a Marxist and if you claim that 
Lenin’s order to march on Warsaw in 1920 was a mis- 
take, it will be explained to you that you ought not to 
trust your own judgment because it is distorted by 
vestiges of your former petit-bourgeois class-conscious- 
ness. In short, the closed system excludes the possibility 
of objective argument by two related proceedings: (a) 
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facts are deprived of their value as evidence by scholas 
tic processing; (b) objections are invalidated by shift- 
ing the argument to the psychological motive behind the 
objection. This procedure is legitimate according to the 
closed system’s rules of the game, which, however 
absurd they seem to the outsider, have a great coherence 
and inner consistency. 

The atmosphere inside the closed system is highly 
charged; it is an emotional hothouse. The absence of 
objectivity in debate is many times compensated by 
its fervor. The disciple receives a thorough indoctrination, 
and an equally thorough training in the system’s par- 
ticular method of reasoning. As a result of this training, 
he acquires a technique of argumentation which is 
mostly superior to that of any opponent from outside. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the great debates of 
the past between the apostles and the unbelievers; he is 
acquainted with the history of heresies and schisms; he 
knows the classic controversies between Jansenites and 
Jesuits, between Freud and Jung, between Lenin and 
Kautsky. Thus he recognizes at once the type and atti- 
tude of his opponent, is able to classify the latter’s 
objections according to familiar categories; knows the 
questions and answers as though they were the opening 
variants of a chess game. The trained, “closed-minded” 
theologian, psychoanalyst or Marxist can at any time 
make mincemeat of his “open-minded” adversary and 
thus prove the superiority of his system to the world 
and to himself. 

This superiority enables the initiate of the closed 
system to display a patient tolerance toward the out- 
sider. In discussion with pagans, patients and bourgeois 
reactionaries, he is calm, paternal and impressive. His 
superiority, his self-assurance, the radiance of his sincere 
belief, create a peculiar relationship between the initiate 
and the potential convert. It is the relationship between 
the guru and the pupil, between confessor and penitent, 
analyst and patient, between the militant party member 
and the fascinated sympathizer, the admiring fellow- 
traveler. 

This “transference situation” is an essential phase in 
the process of conversion which has been curiously neg- 
lected in the literature on the subject. I believe that 
no man has become a convert without going through 
the phase of admiring devotion, of a rationalized 
Schwarmerei for the person who does the converting and 
serves as master and example. In the case of converts 
to Catholicism and Freudianism—to cite again the two 
most obvious parallels—-the importance of the spiritual 
guide, or of the analyst, is overtly emphasized. In the 
case of the Communist convert, however, this phase is 
slurred over in the convert’s memory, because the sys- 
tem categorically denies the importance of individual 
telationships. Yet, in the history of the Marxist move- 
ment, personal, emotional relationships have always 
played an overwhelming part. Marx the prophet toler- 
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ated no equals, only disciples—who, in most cases, 
started by worshipping and ended by rejecting him. 
Freud’s relations with his disciples followed a startlingly 
similar pattern; he, too, was constantly “abandoned” 
and “betrayed” by them—for disagreements which in 
the normal world are settled by argument become in the 
all-or-nothing atmosphere of the closed system acts of 
treason, heresy and schism. Jung and Adler are to Freud 
what Lassalle and Bakunin are to Marx. 

Every closed system must of necessity develop an 
apostolic hierarchy. The original Master, whose word 
is revelation, delegates his spiritual and secular authority 
to his select inner caucus—the Apostles; the bearers of 
Freud’s “seven rings”; the tried disciples of a “Central 
Committee” or “Politburo.” Each member of the inner 
caucus in his turn radiates some of this apostolic author- 
ity and delegates some of its magic substance to his 
followers on the next lower level of the hierarchy; and 
so on, down to the periphery. Even the member on the 
lowest level of the hierarchy feels that he is the bearer 
of a torch whose flame has been passed down to him 
from the Holy of Holies. Thus every “militant party 
member” who undertakes an outsider’s conversion is in- 
vested with the prestige of an esoteric order. He is not 
an ordinary proselytizer, but a messenger from a differ- 
ent and fascinating world, surrounded by a halo; a 
purer, more dedicated, more admirable being, whose ex- 
ainple one would like to imitate if only such dedication 
were within one’s power. 

Part of the proselytizing Communist’s attraction rests 
in the secrecy which surrounds his person. He is only 
known by his first name, or by an alias. He has no ad- 
dress and can only be reached through intermediaries or 
“contacts.” This is true not only of members of the 
“apparat” but of militant Communists in general, re- 
gardless of whether their party is “legal” or “under- 
ground” in the country and at the time in question. The 
conspiratorial tradition originated in Tsarist Russia and 
has become the rigid etiquette of Communist parties all 
over the world. Even a superficial contact will make 
the innocent outsider feel that members of the party lead 
a life apart from society, steeped in mystery, danger and 
constant sacrifice. The thrill of being in touch with this 
secret world is considerable even for people with an 
adult and otherwise unromantic mentality. Still stronger 
is the flattering effect of being found worthy of a certain 
amount of trust, of being permitted to perform minor 
services for the harassed men who live in such constant 
danger. Lionel Trilling, in The Middle of the Journey, 
has written an excellent psychological study of the rela- 
tions between the militant apostle and the fascinated, 
hesitating sympathizer. This type of relationship explains 
in part the astonishing conversions of cool-headed State 
Department careerists" like Alger Hiss; of public school- 
bred Foreign Office diplomats like Guy Burgess and 
Donald MacLean; of neurotic millionaires like Fred- 
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erick Vanderbilt Field; of sober scientists like Bernal, 
Fuchs and Joliot-Curie. Only in part, of course, for 
the mixture and dosage of this and other psychological 
factors differ from case to case. 

The tradition of “conspiratorial secrecy” in Commu- 
nist circles has grown into a cult with specific rites, man- 
nerisms, and a jargon of its own. After a few years in 
this atmosphere, most members of the party begin to 
display symptoms of what ene might call “conspirat- 
ivitis’—a mental condition often indistinguishable from 
paranoia. But even this pathological tendency has a 
strange lure for the outsider, as the following episode 
may show. 

One of two gurus who played a prominent part in 
my conversion was a young man whom I first knew by 
the name of Otto. At the time, I knew neither his profes- 
sion nor anything about him except that he was “an 
important comrade on the cultural front.” A few weeks 
later, I learned that he wrote literary essays for Marxist 
papers under the pen-name of Paul Berlin; and also 
that he played a leading part in the German “League of 
Proletarian Revolutionary Writers’—the Communist 
writers’ caucus directly affiliated to the Comintern. 

That was in 1931. In 1934, we met again, after Hitler 
had come to power, as exiles in Paris. We became inti- 
mate friends and collaborators in a party office, and a 
while later we became in-laws by my first marriage. In 
this way, I learned—after four years of close friendship 
—that his real name was neither Otto nor Paul, but 
Peter Maros. However, I still did not know the name 
that was on his passport—though I understood, from one 
or two casual hints, that it was, of course, again a differ- 
ent one. 

Otto, alias Paul Berlin, alias Peter Maros, had a 
very impressive personality. He was spare, lean, wiry. 
The expression of his face captivated you at first glance. 
It radiated a quiet, ascetic saintliness. He had thin lips, 
a high forehead and unnaturally large pupils whose 
luminous gaze out-stared you, without being aggressive, 
with their radiance of sheer brotherly love. Later, I found 
out that this extraordinary effect was due to a slight 
disfunction of the thyroid gland, related to Basedow’s 
disease. But its effect, and that of Peter’s whole person- 
ality, was irresistible when brought to bear on sym- 
pathetic bourgeois. And, during those days of the 
Popular Front, the party was going all-out for bourgeois 
support. I saw Peter in action visiting French university 
professors, authors and bankers, to enlist their support 
for some “anti-Fascist” committee, to collect money, 
signatures, letters of recommendation and character 
testimonials. The unanimous reaction of these good 
people may be summed up in one formula: “If the Com- 
munist party consists of such men, then nothing ‘much 
can be wrong with it.” . 

Apart from his direct party activities, Peter continued 
to write literary essays and anti-Nazi articles for German 


émigré papers under two or three different pen-names. | 
sometimes wondered why this extreme caution was 
necessary, since, from the point of view of the French 
authorities, the articles were quite harmless. However, 
he gave me to understand that he had special reasons 
for acting as he did, and it would have been an un- 
pardonable breach of party etiquette, even among in- 
laws, to ask further questions. 

Among our sympathizers in French academic and lit- 
erary circles, Peter soon became a legend. Everybody 
knew him, and everybody by a different name; but, as 
his striking personality could easily be identified by 
description, his namelessness further nourished the 
legend. When some professor at the Sorbonne or a pro- 
gressive député asked what name he should put in a letter 
of recommendation, Peter would say with his brave, re- 
signed smile: “Just put any name you like. Or simply 
say ‘A Friend’. . . .” So he was usually referred to as 
“Our Friend—you know whom I mean,” in a respect: 
fully hushed voice. 

It took years of intimate friendship before I began to 
suspect that Peter might be a phony; but to what extent 
he was a phony I cannot decide to this day. He lived 
with his wife in austere poverty, never sought any 
personal advantage, and occupied a modest but re 
spected position in the party hierarchy. His was a pro- 
nounced case of “conspirativitis.” Yet, though his con- 
spiratorial antics brought him no material benefits, they 
enormously enhanced his prestige, and thereby the 
party’s prestige, among the philistines. This circum- 
stance he must have vaguely sensed and half-consciously 
exploited pro gloria dei—like the juggler in the medieval 
legend who, having no other gift to offer, performs his 
somersaults and sleights-of-hand before the altar of the 
Virgin. 

The dénouement, as far as I am concerned, came after 
I had known Peter for five years. In 1935, I was staying 
with the widow of the German actor Eugen Kloepfer, in 
her house on the Lago di Lugano. Maria Kloepfer was 
a rich, middle-aged woman, devoted in equal parts to 
Buddhism, Communism and psychoanalysis, and a pre 
destined victim of apostles like Peter. She gave large 
sums to various front organizations of the party, and 
acted as a Maecenas to Communist writers by letting 
them live and work in her house; Ludwig Renn and 
Johannes R. Becher were among those who had et 
joyed her hospitality. I met her through Peter, who had 
been her guest on previous occasions; she was, of course, 
devoted to him and completely under his sway. One day, 
after dinner in her house, she told me about a myster- 
ious journey of Peter’s to Zurich. In spite of his usual 
discretion, she had gathered from a hint or two that the 
purpose of the trip was to collect a new forged passport 
under a new name, the old one being no longer safe. 
She had asked him how many different passports he had 
had in his life, and he had answered that he had for- 
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gotten their number. Then she had asked teasingly: “I 
wish I knew your real name.” And Peter had answered, 
with his resigned smile: “I have almost forgotten it 
myself.” 

I could not refrain from telling Maria that I was one 
of the select few who did know Peter’s real name. This 
nettled her, and provoked her to remark that, though she 
did not know his real name, she did know the alias he 
had used on his latest passport—one day he had left 
the passport lying in his room and she had not been 
able to resist the temptation to peep at it. We were both 
slightly tight, and very excited about the subject. So, 
breaking the sacred rules of conspiracy, I wrote down 
Peter’s real name on a piece of paper, and Maria wrote 
down the alias which was on his passport; then, with a 
guilty feeling, we exchanged the two papers. On mine 
was the name “Peter Maros.” On Maria’s was the name 
“Peter Maros.” Honest Peter had never had a false 
passport in his life. He was the Marxist equivalent of 
Oscar Wilde’s “Sphinx without a mystery.” 

A few years later, during the Spanish Civil War, Peter 
became one of the organizers of the famous anti-Fascist 
Writers’ Congress in Madrid, which Stephen Spender 
has described with much caustic humor in his memoirs. 
I lost sight of him when I left the party in 1938; but I 
heard later on that, at the outbreak of the war, he had 
managed to get back to his native country, Yugoslavia. 

In 1950, at a luncheon in the house of a State De- 
partment official in Washington, I sat next to one of the 
members of the Titoist delegation to the UN. He was, 
of course, a member of the Yugoslav Communist party, 
though of a later vintage than mine; I had left the party 
in °38, and he had joined in ’39. I asked, him whether 
he had ever come across my friend Peter Maros. His 
face lit up. He explained to me that Peter was one of 
the most wonderful people he knew: pure, brave and 
dedicated, practically a saint. He was now the editor of 
a leading Communist literary magazine in Yugoslavia; 
and I gathered from my neighbor’s enthusiastic com- 
ment that, once again, Peter had acted as a gurw in this 
particular conversion. 

(Peter Maros is, of course, not his real name either. 
I have had to alter it for this text, because I have no 
reason for getting him into trouble with Marshal Tito’s 
regime. So he has to appear under still another alias— 
conspiracy is endemic in our times.) 

My second guru was of an entirely different type. He, 
too, must appear in these pages under an alias, for he 
lives in a country where even a dead and buried Com- 
munist past might still mean trouble for a foreigner. 
Karl was a former plumber’s apprentice who, by attend- 
ing Marxist evening classes and dogged night reading, 
had become a fairly well-known political writer. He 
knew his Marx and Lenin forward and backward, but 
his outstanding quality was physical courage. He made 
& sport of going to local meetings of the Nazis and 
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making speeches against them which usually ended by 
his being beaten up and thrown out. But he was also 
capable of waking me up at six o’clock in the morning 
and taking me for a walk to the Zoo to study “con- 
ditioned behavior patterns of servility through the ex- 
ample of oppressed chimpanzees.” 

In later years, Karl wrote scripts for the Soviet movie 
industry; won a sensational libel suit against one of the 
biggest industrial concerns of Central Europe, whose 
labor party he had attacked in a pamphlet; and tried to 
sell a no less sensational Russian invention through my 
father to a group of Hungarian financiers. The invention 
consisted in transforming whole live pigs into salt pork. 
The pig was anesthetized with laughing gas; then the 
blood was pumped out through a tapped vein, while 
simultaneously a saline solution was pumped in through 
its main artery. Thus the pig was salted from inside and 
under its own steam as it were, before its blood could 
clot as in the normal process of slaughtering. The in- 
vention was entirely in keeping with my father’s other 
ventures and, like the others, it came to naught—at least 
insofar as Hungary is concerned. Whether the process 
is actually used in Russia or anywhere else, I do not 
know. 

In every conversion to the Communist faith, some 
guru plays an important part. He makes his appearance 
in most memoirs of former party members—sometimes 
as an “unselfish nurse,” as in the case of the former 
Comintern agent Elizabeth Bentley; sometimes as a 
fascinatingly clever intellectual like Gerhart Eisler, as in 
the case of Hede Massing; or sometimes as a simple, 
honest proletarian, as in the case of many of my friends. 
In all novels by authors who at one time were close to 
the Communist party, one finds a key character who 
reflects the writer’s infatuation with the person, or type 
of person, who attracted him to the movement. In 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate, it is the Russian, Borodin; in 
Steinbeck’s Jn Dubious Battle, it is Mac; in Heming- 
way’s To Have or Have Not, it is Captain Morgan; in 
Sartre’s The Age of Reason, it is Bruneau. An interest- 
ing exception is Silone’s hero, Peter Spina, who is a 
self-portrait; for Silone, the son of poor Abruzzi peas- 
ants, was perhaps the only one among us who was 
uot a convert but a “natural” Communist. At the op- 
posite end of the scale is Sartre, the middle-class 
professor of philosophy; his guru—honest, hard-fisted 
Bruneau in The Age of Reason—is the archetype of the 
“ideal proletarian” who exerts such a strong fascination 
on intellectuals. 

Worship of the proletarian appears at first sight as a 
typically Marxist phenomenon, but is in fact merely a 
new variant of romantic shepherd cults, peasant cults, 
noble-savage cults of the past. That, however, did not 
prevent Communist writers in the Nineteen Thirties from 
feeling for workers in an automobile factory the same 
kind of emotion which Proust felt for his duchesses. 





By Carl Landauer 





This is the last contribution to a New LEADER symposium 
on political freedom and economic planning. The dis- 
cussion was begun in our May 19 issue by Max Eastman, 
under the title, ““Can Freedom Survive Under i Planned 
Economy?” Subsequently, the question was discussed 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Professor of History at 
Harvard; Abba P. Lerner, Professor of Economics at 
Roosevelt College; Mark Starr, educational director of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union; and 
Daniel Bell, associate editor of Fortune. Carl Landauer 
is Professor of Economics at the University of California 
and author of Theory of National Economic Planning. 





Does Planning 
Mean Despotism? 


N HIS PHILIPPIC against the “bureaucratic socialists,” 

Max Eastman, to his great credit, refuses to follow 
the lead of those to whom everything Marxian is now 
taboo, and takes pride in recognizing Marx’s greatness 
as a philosopher of history. Unfortunately, however, East- 
man has failed to employ in his article one of Marx’s 
™ost praiseworthy techniques. 

When Marx wrote Das Kapital, he went through in- 
numerable volumes of statistics, Parliamentary papers 
and other records to verify his theories. Eastman forgot 
to look into a statistical summary of American industrial 
conditions; otherwise, he could not have described our 
present economic order as governed by the “impersonal 
mechanism of the market, issuing its decrees in the 
form of fluctuating prices.” The bulk of American in- 
dustrial production is supplied by a few hundred large 
corporations, which means less than a dozen leading 
firms in many industries. Among so small a number, 
collusion is almost automatic, and consequently the most 
important decisions are frequently made on a very per- 
sonal basis. They are not, generally. “in the hands of 
the whole people as consumers.” To be sure. consumers 
still have a voice in determining what ought to be pro- 
duced, because no monopolist can force them to buy 
what they do not want—but neither can a Socialist or 
even a Communist government. 

We have lost most of the advantages of the anonymous. 
impersonal, atomistic market, but that is not to say that 
we have done badly. In spite of monopoly. thanks to the 
compensatory advantages of large-scale industry, we have 
reached the highest living standard in history; thanks 
to the progressive income tax, to labor unions, and to 
various measures of state intervention introduced by 
Fabians, New Dealers and other odious characters, we 
have achieved, in this country and in Britain, the closest 
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approach to social equality known in non-primitive so- 
cieties; and we have secured a high degree of personal 
and political freedom. When all that spurious reasoning 
about competition as the necessary base of freedom is 
discarded, the opponents of socialism or planning may 
still ask: Why risk a change? Are we not doing well 
under our present system? 

Unfortunately, our gains are insecure: Society, as at 
present constituted, is still exposed to the hazards of the 
business cycle and ill-adjusted to the stresses and strains 
imposed on it by the threat of foreign totalitarianism. 
These dangers cannot be shrugged off, in the manner 
of many “neo-liberals,” as “the price we have to pay for 
liberty,” because they are menacing precisely what makes 
a society free. If we ever get into another serious de- 
pression, most of the sap of freedom will be drained 
from our life as a nation. When jobs are scarce, the 
employers (and sometimes the union officials) become 
masters over the lives of millions of men and women 
who are in desperate need of work. The fact that, in 
recent years, we have been more troubled by Govern- 
ment oppression in totalitarian countries than by the 
economic dependence of the job-beggar on the job-giver 
does not give us the right to forget that the latter kind of 
unfreedom, in extreme cases, can be as bad as the 
former, and even in milder cases gravely impairs the 
dignity of the citizen. 

I do not have to tell Eastman the other part of the 
story, that our economic system must produce enough 
armaments to protect the free world from Soviet aggres 
sion, and what it would mean if we failed in this task. 
But he does not seem to see how close we are to failure. 
To date, four years after the Berlin blockade, two years 
after the Korean invasion, our rearmament effort has 
not yet brought us to the point where we could repulse 
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a Russian thrust to the Atlantic. What is worse, the in- 
dustrial growth of the Soviet Union and her satellites 
js much faster than our own, in spite of the terrible 
handicaps of excessive centralization and the lack of 
personal freedom. The rapid progress of the totalitarians 
cannot be due merely to the ruthlessness with which they 
curb consumption to release economic resources for 
capital formation. The advantages of organized foresight, 
of economic planning, are apparently great enough, even 
in that unfavorable atmosphere, to produce a tempo 
of industrial development which far exceeds the rate of 
increase of our so-called free economy. Even if the “neo- 
liberals” were less wrong about the dangers of planning, 
it would benefit us little to avoid those dangers if in the 
end we succumbed to Moscow. 

What shall we do? We don’t have to abolish private 
enterprise. Profits are not the issue. Most of what East- 
man says against the fanatics of economic equality is 
just as much shadow boxing as his polemic against those 
who want to change human nature. Most of us who have 
grown up in the socialist tradition have come to regard 
private enterprise as the most convenient and probably 
least expensive means to assure the necessary degree 
of decentralization in the economy. What is needed is 
collective foresight of the trends in our economy, co- 
ordination of the prospective development of production, 
investment and purchasing power—a task which the mar- 
ket does not fulfill in satisfactory manner, and which 
requires that our Government possess some powers of 
central direction over the economy. Can those powers 
be granted without jeopardizing our personal and poli- 
tical liberty? 

Eastman’s fear that any direction of the economy by 
the state will result in despotism is based on very simple 
reasoning: If someone has control of my livelihood, he 
can tell me what to do; if that someone is the state, then 
Iam no longer a citizen but a state slave. This seemingly 
plausible argument overlooks the fact that the state is 
an abstraction. If we look behind the abstraction, we 
see people. In this sense, Friedrich Hayek is quite right 
in regarding the question of “Who directs and domin- 
ates whom?” as the test issue in judging any form of 
society, although he puts his correct insight to false 
use. If we depend on the state, we depend not on one 
individual but on a number among whom the power 
of decision can be divided. In our own political organiza- 
tion, we not only have the separation of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of government, but the 
executive itself is divided into different agencies which 
watch and check each other, and which often appeal 
against each other to the public. It is because of the 
division of power that we can have responsible govern- 
ment: and the absence of that division in unrestrained 
Private enterprise makes it an industrial autocracy re- 
pugnant to democratic principles. Because of the division 
of power, we can have an effective rule of law. 
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Max Eastman, however, like other “neo-liberals,” is 
afraid lest the requirements of planning force us to ex- 
tend the authority of the executive branch beyond the 
limits which democratic planners wish to see kept: “A 
state apparatus which plans and runs the business of a 
country must have the authority of a business executive. 
And that is the authority to tell all those active in the 
business where to go and what to do, and if they are 
insubordinate to put them out.” Again, Mr. Eastman, look 
at the record! Many business executives de not have 
that power. Their orders are subject to grievance pro- 
cedure, they can fire nobody except by way of an ela- 
borate semi-judicial apparatus, they have to hire whom- 
ever the union sends them in the event of a vacancy— 
and yet their business does not go “haywire.” “Periodic 
election of the boss and the managing personnel” is 
contrary to the necessary “continuity of control,” accord- 
ing to Eastman. Is he not aware that stockholders periodi- 
cally elect their managers? 


MARXIAN ERROR 


“Economic, political and cultural relations are inter- 
dependent,” says Eastman with obvious justification. But 
he adds that “if any one is basic, it is the economic,” 
and this seems to me a watered-down version of a Marx- 
ian error. It is a pity that Mr. Eastman did not make 
use of another idea of Marx: that private property in the 
instruments of production has one meaning in a society 
of farmers and artisans who work with their own tools, 
and a very different one in a modern industrial society 
in which ownership of capital goods requires and makes 
possible the hiring of propertyless labor. This makes it 
obvious why liberals today advocate extension of Gov- 
ernment responsibility for the people’s economic well-be- 
ing, whereas, in Jeffersonian society, liberals tried to 
limit the economic activities of the Government. 

But, property-conscious as the Jeffersonians were, it 
is hard to believe that they would have condemned a 
President who contemplated the seizure—with fair com- 
pensation, of course—of commodities which producers 
were suspected of withholding at a time of shortage. 
Jefferson certainly would have thrown up his hands in 
horror at Eastman’s idea that it may be less important 
to safeguard somebody’s, or anybody’s, right to free 
speech and fair trial than to protect producers from 
such interference. One may argue about the proper limits 
of constitutional guarantees of free speech, but if the 
courts fail to protect free speech within the constitutional 
limits, whatever they are, then liberty is at an end. It 
should be equally clear that the courts can judge any 
accused, even an unworthy person, only by the legally 
admissible evidence. If Mr. Eastman’s comparison of the 
contemplated cattle seizure with what he calls the “cod- 
dling of traitors” in the Amerasia case reflects “neo-lib- 
eral” thinking, then, as a liberal, I vastly prefer the 
socialist taint to the “neo” label. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HAVE RECENTLY returned from 
j the realization of a cherished 
dream: several weeks spent mainly in 
an Alpine walking vacation in some 
of the loveliest mountain centers of 
Switzerland. In pleasure as in work, 
one man’s meat is proverbially an- 
other man’s poison, and my intensely 
enjoyable experience might 
boring drudgery to others. 


seem 


However, I am sure from my own 
reaction that there is something to 
be said for the Swiss mountain holi- 
day as the best conceivable invest- 
ment in health of body, and peace 
of mind and soul. Every morning, I 
would get up at 6:30 and start out 
from my hotel (where prices, inci- 
dentally, are considerably below those 
for comparable accommodations in 
the United States) with lunch, a 
book, a raincoat and a sweater tucked 
away in my knapsack. 

This meant taking the first stretch 
of what was often a stiff climb in the 
fresh early hours when the combina- 
tion of high-altitude air and mountain 
sun is more exhilarating than any 
wine. Switzerland offers every con- 
ceivable variety of mountain scenery: 
snowy peaks and ranges, tremendous 
gorges and rushing torrents, glaciers, 
cataracts and deep blue lakes. And 
the country is perfectly set up for 
the needs of the mountain walker, 
like myself, as well as the adventur- 
ous mountain climber, who likes to 
risk his neck. 

The Swiss trail is always in superb 
condition. One never finds a blockade 
of fallen trees and thick undergrowth, 
an unbridged stream or a little patch 
that is dangerous through neglect. 


By William Henry C 


Of Free Men 
And Mountain Air 


amberlin 


And in the highest places, with the 
most beautiful lookouts, one is likely 
to find a little teahouse or hostel. 

I think anyone visiting Europe 
should try the experiment of a Swiss 
mountain holiday. It is a wonderful 
builder of reserves for the dark, 
chilly days of winter and far more 
effective for calming the nerves than 
some of the fashionable remedies. 
And it is the sort of thing that any- 
one in reasonably good health can 
do up to a pretty advanced age. 

Although Switzerland is thought of 
as a tourist country, it is the Swiss 
themselves who get the most enjoy- 
ment out of their glorious mountains. 
It was my impression that at least 
90 per cent of the people in the hotels 
and 99 per cent of the hikers on the 
high, rugged trails were Swiss. 

I still remember a little Swiss boy 
scrambling up a rock which I would 
not have attempted on a bet, a grand- 
mother struggling through a tremend- 
ous pile of fallen stones and boulders, 
remarking with a laugh: “We Swiss 
are as hard as our rocks.” And there 
was the monument on the Grosse 
Scheidegg, a high range in the 
Jungfrau country, to a high-school 
teacher who had died there “in his 
eighty-ninth year.” 

And there is much more in Swit- 
zerland than beautiful scenery and 
mountain air and sun. Wandering 
through a remote little village in the 
shadow of the great Jungfrau peak, I 
noticed a poster with the coats-of- 
arms of the twenty-two cantons into 
which the country is divided. The 
poster -bore the inscription: “Jn 
Freiheit geschaffen; in  Freiheit 


gewachsen” (“In freedom created; 
in freedom developed”). 

And as one becomes better ac- 
quainted with Swiss life, talks with 
Swiss city intellectuals and mountain 
peasants, reads Swiss newspapers, one 
realizes that a deep and strongly cher- 
ished love of liberty is common to 
almost every citizen of this oldest 
republic in Europe. The Swiss sense 
of liberty has nothing in common 
with the demagogy that is usually the 
prelude to dictatorship. Because they 
are one of the freest peoples in the 
world (every ablebodied Swiss man 
is a trained soldier, required to keep 
his gun at home, and the referendum 
is a regular legislative method) , they 
are also the most orderly. 

The great Swiss scholar Jakob 
Burckhardt, one of the more pro- 
found thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, showed in his writings a 
very keen sense of the dangers of 
totalitarianism before the word was 
even known. Burckhardt clearly ree- 
ognized the inherent danger of the 
Jacobin theory and practice in the 
French Revolution, unmistakably one 
of the intellectual progenitors of 
Soviet Communism. 

To the Swiss, liberty means free- 
dom of the individual in relation to 
the state, freedom of the canton in 
relation to the central government. 
The Swiss instinct for liberty, com- 
bined with a strong sense of self- 
restraint and responsibility on the 
part of trade unions and employers’ 
organizations alike, accounts for the 
prevalence in that country of three 
things which some economists regard 
as mutually exclusive. 

These are freedom of trade-union 
organization, no inflationary pres 
sure, and no strikes (the latter not be- 
cause of any kind of legal or political 
coercion, but because a satisfactory 
system of mediating and adjusting in- 
dustrial disputes has been worked 
out). Neither Fascism nor Commu- 
nism has ever struck serious root in 
this little mountain republic. It is free 
men who breathe the bracing air of 
the Swiss mountains, and they show 
every intention of remaining free. 
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The Old Man and the Sea. 
By Ernest Hemingway. 
Scribner’s. 140 pp. $3.00. 


THE CENTRAL PASSAGE in The Old 
Man and the Sea comes just after the 
old man has hooked the immense 
marlin “he loves and respects” but 
will “kill dead before this day ends.” 
A warbler lights on the skiff in which 
the old man has fished without suc- 
cess for eighty-four days. 

“*How old are you?’ the old man 
asked the bird. ‘Is this your first 
trip?’ 

“The bird looked at him when he 
spoke. He was too tired even to ex- 
amine the line and he teetered on it 
as his delicate feet gripped it fast... . 

“Take a good rest, little bird,’ he 
said. ‘Then go in and take your 
chance like any man or bird or 
fish.’ ” 

I quote this passage because it 
seems to me to represent, as Heming- 
way (see Life) seems to think The 
Old Man and the Sea represents, what 
he has been working for all his life. 
I hope you will not dismiss it as slim 
significance, for the complex of ideas 
that underlie this apparently simple 
passage makes all his work fall into 
apattern. It is a pattern, I may add, 
that is neither narrow nor inade- 
quate, that encompasses most of what 
man has learned since Darwin pub- 
lished his desolating book defining a 
Picture of the gods’ working which 
man had only suspected or felt be- 
fore. 

Of course, it is a commonplace 
among the intelligentsia that Heming- 
way is gifted, tough and sentimental. 
Unlike Hardy, Conrad and many 
more self-conscious writers of fiction, 
he has learned mainly from an exper- 
ience that comprehends whatever is 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Hemingway's Saga of Futility 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 


most distinguishable in our times. 
But he agrees with them that man is 
born under one law, to another 
bound. The child in “Indian Camp” 
learns this when he observes the 
terrifying death of the Indian father. 
Henry learns this more comprehen- 





HEMINGWAY: TOUGH, SENTIMENTAL 


sively as he participates in and ab- 
dicates from a war in which defeat 
is no more inglorious than victory. 
Jake discovers it in his impotent, 
gentle love for Brett, Jordan in his 
reluctant concession to death in a 
Spanish Civil War he recognizes as 
muddled, inevitable and ennobling, 
Cantwell in his last effort to avoid the 
destiny he nevertheless accepts. 

If you don’t say it, many critics 


will: This is sentimental. One should 
not pity the bird and let it die, should 
not love the fish ‘and kill it, should 
not pretend to toughness to hide the 
bleeding heart. But will someone tell 
me and Hemingway what the alterna- 
tives are? (Vegetarianism scarcely 
satisfies now that we know about 
the souls of vegetables, and, anyhow, 
Gandhis are assassinated. ) 

Whatever one may think of Hem- 
ingway’s realistic sentimentality, 
whatever one may say from his own 
pride in complexity about the narrow 
intensity of the insight that domin- 
ates all Hemingway’s work, there can 
be no doubt that The Old Man and 
the Sea says Hemingway’s say as 
consummately and as compressedly 
as anything he has written. This 
simply written, constantly vivid, 
never vague short novel about a man 
who goes out to the sea to fish, who 
expects the failure of age, of poverty 
and of death, epitomizes what Hem- 
ingway has always felt and never 
said so well before. Here the “co- 
jones” are dramatized into a lan- 
guage that transcends sex; here the 
brave acceptance of futility becomes 
the courageous acceptance-rejection 
of what cannot be escaped and may 
make man’s dignity and justify his 
praise in a world where all animals 
contend against the sea that sur- 
rounds us. 

In my emotion about this splendid 
tale, I fear that I have become un- 
critically eulogistic and unkindly 
epitaphal. Hemingway is guilty of un- 
necessary sentimentality when he 
equates the old man’s courage with 
that of DiMaggio playing baseball 
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HEMINGWAY CONTINUED 


despite the handicap of bone-spurs. 
The lions that recur in the old man’s 
dreams may be intended to suggest 
the perpetual youth every man longs 
for, but the symbol has to be striven 


for too hard to be captured effec- 
tively by the emotions. These are 
faint demurs in what I intend as 
great praise. And it is a joy to record 
that Hemingway continues to com- 


mand the artistic virtues he has al- 
ways controlled and to predict that 
this securely dominated piece of 
prose and thought should be the 
basis for even better things to come. 





The Sickness of a Region 


The Economics of New England. 
By Seymour E. Harris. 
Harvard. 317 pp. $4.75. 


TWO ECONOMIC ISSUES challenge us 
currently. 

First is the maintenance of the cur- 
rent high levels of full employment 
and our expanding economy after the 
mobilization program has been con- 
tracted from its current levels. Sec- 
ond is the economic reinvigoration 
of areas and regions where pockets 
of unemployment have developed as 
a result of current shortages of mate- 
rials, dislocations effected through the 
shift from the fortress economy, or 
the permanent contraction of specific 
industries or areas. 

We are only at the threshold of 
examining the first. Comparisons 
have already been made between the 
conditions found at the conclusion 
of the last war and those likely to 
prevail at the end of the full-mobil- 
ization period. As for the second, we 
have solved some bottlenecks and re- 
leased much raw material to over- 
come some of the difficulties. We 
have learned much about stimulating 
backward economic regions, but have 
no real program for stimulating the 
resurgence of contracting regions. 

This volume by Professor Harris 
of Harvard University addresses itself 
to the problems of a region where 
fundamental changes in industrial 
patterns and activities are essential. 
His analysis does not truly offer a 
prognosis of New England’s ills. 
Rather, it is a valuable compendium 
of relevant facts. 

Sick industries and regions in a 
period of full employment are signifi- 
cant, since they result in unemploy- 
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Reviewed by Solomon Barkin 
Director of Research, Textile 
Workers of America (CIO) 


ment, underemployment and a vast 
waste of available resources and man- 
power. Moreover, they may, as in 
the Twenties, be harbingers of more 
widespread economic reverses. Fortu- 
nately, some of the sick areas are now 
claiming attention. Our experience 
has convinced us that we can restimu- 
late declining and stagnant economic 
areas. The essential elements for such 
action are three: First, we must have 
a description of the trends and facts. 
Second, we must have a will and or- 
ganization to effect changes. Third, 
we must have a program. Professor 
Harris’s book helps fill the first need. 

The volume focuses on the evi- 
dence of the economic decline and 
the factors which have brought it 
about. New England has experienced 
a reduction in its “share of the na- 
tion’s population, manufacturing or 
income, and possibly the relative de- 
cline of per capita income.” Evidence 
of these trends is provided by the 
fact that “new industries or expand- 
ing old ones do not adequately ab- 
sorb displaced workers or new em- 
ployees.” Unfortunately, “wages have 
been depressed . . . relative to wages 
elsewhere.” Even the increase in 
tertiary (service) employments is in 
part a “sign of economic distress . . . 
[and] reflects the pressure of ab- 
sorbed workers to seek outlets in non- 
factory jobs.” Such jobs, Professor 
Harris emphasizes, increase the re- 
gion’s dependence on imports of food 
and raw materials. 

The difficulties in the region are 
the result of its history. The con- 


centration of the region’s leadership 
in the Yankee-Boston financial in- 
terests has deterred liberalization of 
its political and economic philosophy. 
These interests refused to promote 
projects which called for Federal ex- 
penditures. They concentrated their 
wealth in conservative investments 
rather than new regional enterprises. 
Inheritance diluted - management's 
ability. The new ethnic groups which 
came to predominate in the popula- 
tion were excluded from the region’s 
economic leadership. 

New England’s competitive posi- 
tion, Professor Harris shows, has 
many disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages in relation to other areas. 
The absence of raw materials has de- 
prived it of mary opportunities. 
Older industries now suffer from 
aging and inadequate management. 
Lower wages, tax abatements, local 
inducements, protection against 
unionism, and opportunities for ex- 
pansion have attracted much New 
England capital and wealth to other 
regions. The failure to develop all 
water resources has handicapped the 
region. So have high transportation 
costs. The large universities are na 
tionally, and not regionally, oriented. 

Several individual attempts have 
been made to deal with the problem 
of the decline. Most have concen- 
trated on investigating the causes of 
the decline of the region’s dominant 
manufacturing industries, such 4s 
shoes and textiles. Programs for 
stimulating growth were outlined on 
several occasions and were particu 
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larly promoted during the Thirties 
through careful investigations of re- 
sources. 

A new wave of interest has ap- 
peared, stimulated by the efforts of 
trade unions, which induced the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to appoint a committee of 
economists to investigate the regional 
economy. The committee offered 
many constructive recommendations. 
The present volume represents a sec- 
ond important result, in that the 
basic studies underlying it 
supplied by Professor Harris to the 
committee and constituted a signifi- 
cant base for their findings. Another 
investigation was begun, also in part 
at the suggestion of trade unionists, 
by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, which formed a Committee on 
New England. Its studies will appear 
before the end of the year. Even the 
New England Council agency, led by 
employers, has redirected some of its 
energies and time from promoting 
New England as a vacation spot to 
the consideration of methods of 
étimulating new enterprise. It aided 
n the promotion of a steel mill in 
the region, which did not succeed. 


were 


A number of local communities are 
deliberately seeking to diversify their 
industrial base. 

Semi-public credit developmental 
organizations are being formed to 
encourage new enterprises. The Gov- 
ernors of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts have unsuccessfully pro- 
moted state-sponsored corporations 
for building new industrial structures 
to be rented to new industries. State 
universities are being expanded and 
are directing increasing attention to 
regional needs. Trade unions are con- 
stantly calling for regional planning 
and development bodies which will 
promote research, examine projects 
and stimulate new economic activity. 
For the present, these have been 
frustrated and defeated by the public- 
utility and conservative interests. 

This volume is a companion to the 
report of the Committee of Econo- 
mists on the New England Economy. 
New materials are appearing, which 
are elaborating, but not substantially 
altering, Professor Harris’s conclu- 
sions. Continued public discussion 
may help break down resistance and 
stimulate imaginative thought and 


enterprise. Regional planning is 





Gaelic Anthology 


1,000 Years of Irish Prose. 


Ed. by Vivian Mercer and David H. Greene. 


Devin-Adair. 607 pp. $6.00. 


ANTHOLOGIES, especially prose an- 
thologies, are likely to win both grati- 
tude and reproaches from most read- 
ers. In the present case, gratitude is 
due the editors and the publisher for 
providing a convenient and, on the 
whole, well-chosen sampling of the 
Irish Literary Revival which most 
libraries will want to add to their 
shelves. The reproaches are minor 
and largely matters of taste: We are 
not given enough, or even the best, 
of Yeats, Joyce, Stephens or Synge, 
and are given rather too much of 
some of the less well-known writers. 


The folk tales of Padraic Colum and 
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Reviewed by 
James Rorty 


Seumas MacManus might well have 
been represented. 

On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion and the selections from Standish 
O’Grady, Lady Gregory and Douglas 
Hyde provide the essential back- 
ground of history and legend. And 
some of the less familiar names, like 
Francis Stuart and Seumas O’Kelly, 
obviously deserve inclusion. 

A companion volume is promised 
in which the editors will attempt the 
formidable task of providing a repre- 
sentative sampling of the 930 years 
of Irish writing that preceded the 
brief 70 years of the Revival. 





essential to full growth. Encourage- 
ment and assistance to the young 
people of the new ethnic groups will 
undoubtedly bring new talents and 
industries to the fore. The criticism 
of current policies and activities in- 
itiated by the trade-union movement 
is producing a change in intellectual 
climate which has liberalized Repub- 
licanism in New England and started 
movements to produce economic ex- 
pansion in the region. 

Already, there is a popular demand 
for broader governmental action on 
a regional and Federal level. With 
the publication ~of this book and 
forthcoming reports of the Committee 
on New England, a factual base is 
provided for establishing a regional 
developmental board. 


India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 


THOUGHT 


A Weekly Review of 
Politics and the Arts 





that stands for 
Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
dom and discusses events 
and views dispassionately. 


Subscription rates: 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
Leaver has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
tership of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased”’ research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15e 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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The New Pornography 


Trespass. 
By Eugene Brown. 
Doubleday. 192 pp. $2.25. 


PORNOGRAPHY, according to the 
dictionary, is the “treatment of ob- 
scene subjects in literature.” To turn 
the definition around, Eugene 
Brown’s book treats of literary sub- 
ject-matter obscenely. 

Here is how it is done. 

Take a nice 19-year-old white boy 
who “understands” jazz. Send him 
up to the dilapidated Harlem apart- 
ment of a Negro friend. Get him 
drunk, right away, on “King Kong.” 
Have a lovely Negro girl by his side 
when he awakens. Put them in bed 
together, but quick. Make him knock 
her up. Then let her announce she 
has TB, and throw more “King 
Kong” parties, the more the better, 
with jazz music always in the back- 
ground—‘“moaning” jazz, of course. 

Now, tormented, not just plain tor- 
mented but really tormented, return 
the white boy to his veddy sedate 
Brooklyn home, where mama is soon 
shocked by his Harlem adventures. 
Meanwhile, find a midwife to give 
the Negro girl an abortion (whose 
gory dénouement is enacted in Central 
Park). Make this cause the boy more 
torment, with jazz figures surrealist- 
ically searing his mind, and take him 
from bar to bar and eventually to a 
cheap whorehouse—all in Harlem. 


V 


Reviewed by Daniel James 


Top this off with a homosexual 
change of pace featuring his Negro 
friend. And ending in a fight, nat- 
urally. Put in a penultimate scene 
wherein the girl declares, for the last 
time, that all is over between her and 
her white boy, even though he’s now 
working as a drummer. Finally, send 
him packing to dear old clean and 
honest Brooklyn and mama, the 
same mama who knew all along that 
the colared folks didn’t want him 
poaching on their preserve in the first 
place. And there, in a nutshell, you 
have the formula for the new porno- 
graphy. 

Personally, I prefer the old porno- 
graphy. After reading this book, | 
am ready to proclaim Lait and Morti- 
mer as a pair of upright and clean- 
thinking fellows to whom call-girls 
are just that, and who hate Negroes 
frankly. Mr. Brown, on the other 
hand, perpetrates a fraud upon the 
reader. Possessing just enough liter- 
ary ability to lure one into his book 
with the promise of an intelligent 
story, he turns up a succession of 
scenes no less dirty and no less 
stereotyped for all their literary dress. 
Trespass—the title is at least honest 
—is a shoddy insult to decent people 
of any race. 
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Denies Communists Were 
Answer to Hitler in ’30s 


Arthur Koestler, in “The Liberal Goetter- 
daemmerung” [THe New Leaver, September 
15], reveals the inexcusable ignorance of the 
German intellectuals of the 1930-33 era, who 
turned to faith in Stalinism. Damning facts 
about Russian totalitarianism and world Com- 
munist policies were available then, even if, 
as Koestler claims, they weren’t “public knowl- 
edge.” 

A decade before the early 1930s, all non- 
Communist parties had been suppressed in 
Russia. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
Koestler quotes to condemn the German Social 
Democrats, mentioned the increasing denial of 
freedom in the Soviet Union. By 1930, the 
Left and Right Communist Oppositions had 
been silenced in Russia, and were being ex- 
pelled from the Bolshevik parties throughout 
the world. And the bloody suppression of the 
Kronstadt rebellion years earlier, as well as 
Stalin’s bloody blunders in China in the mid- 
‘20s, troubled the minds of left-of-center demo- 
crats. But it is apparent that those who then 
wanted to worship the political ikons of the 
Kremlin were just as undesirous of knowing 
the truth as those who fall 
Stalinist fronts today. 

If German liberals had read the Communist 
Rote Fahne the day after the September 14, 
1930 election, they would have perceived the 
wishful thinking of the Stalinists: “Last night 
was Herr Hitler’s greatest day, but the so- 
called election victory of the Nazis is the 
beginning of the end.” A year later, Ernst 
Thaelmann was telling the Communists: “This 
influence exercised over the revolutionary work- 
ers by the treacherous ideology of the lying 
Social Democrats is . . . the most serious danger 
that confronts the Communist party.” Not only 
were the Socialists considered the more serious 
threat, but the CP slogan was: “After Hitler, 
our turn.” 


for the newest 


While holding no brief for the mistakes of 
the German Social Democrats or liberals, this 
reader cannot agree that the Communist record 
was ever so splendid that there was no choice 
but to throw in one’s lot with Stalin’s lads. 
Philadelphia Water R. Storey 


Lyons Holds Wallace ‘Cagey’ 
On His Pro-Soviet Past 
May I say candidly that I find your editorial 
in the September 15 New Leaper, entitled 
“Wallace's Candor,” rather amusing? There is 
& certain satisfaction and even some political 
value in Henry Wallace’s public admission of 
the perfectly obvious. But candor is the most 
inappropriate word for it. 


September 22, 1952 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The timing alone would disqualify the Wal- 
lace piece in This Week for the accolade of 
candor. His confession comes some eight years 
after the commission of his Siberian error— 
years during which its absurdity and cynicism 
have been exposed a thousand times. 

But, the calendar aside, how candid is his 
statement? It is carefully, even cagily worded, 
self-exonerating and—worst of all—marked by 
great areas of silence on even more vital phases 
of his monumental confusion with respect to 
his services to the Soviets. But first let’s look 
a bit more closely at the area in which he does 
concede error: his Magadan blunder. 

His report on the gallant “pioneers” in the 
slave empire, so like our own Western pioneers, 
took the form of an article soon after his return 
from the junket. Immediately, his obscene mis- 
take was called to his attention by many of us 
who knew the facts. I tried to do so myself. 
But when his book on the journey appeared 
long afterward—a full year «!terward, if my 
memory serves—there was the full-blown ob- 
scenity notwithstanding! 

It is not that Wallace didn’t know the facts 
of life, but that he didn’t want to know. Even 
if he put no credence in those who sought to 
set him right, he had, as Vice President, unique 
sources of information. Either he did not use 
them or he was so far gone in Sovieteering that 
he was immune to facts. A candid appraisal 
of his blunder would have given some indica- 
tion how he was taken in—and by whom. What 
was the role, for instance, of Owen Lattimore, 
who guided him on that tour and who (as 
revealed at the time in THE New LEApDER by 
William Henry Chamberlin) brought back the 
same pretty picture of the Magadan pioneering 
as Wallace did? If Wallace could plead dismal 
ignorance of a universally known situation, 
surely Lattimore, the well-read student and 
teacher, couldn’t. Does Wallace’s failure to 
identify the culprits for his blunder jibe with 
the implications of “candor”? 

Wallace’s rport on Magadan is the most 
startling of his submissions to the Big Lie. But 
the most harmful was his stubborn insistence 
that Soviet Russia, if it did not have perfect 
political democracy, did have what he called 
“economic democracy.” A candid retraction at 
this late date should have faced up to that 
central and endlessly reiterated point in his 
pro-Soviet thesis. Yet there is not a word about 
it in his article! And I can assure you that the 
omission was no oversight. I happen to know 
that it was called to his attention before the 
article was published, when he might readily 
have dealt with the subject. 

Does Wallace still believe that the terrorized 
workers and peasants in Stalin’s prison-state 
enjoy “economic democracy”? If not, why does 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The Bing and I 


A Musical Play 


win YUL BRYNNER 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON = WILLIAM | MARTIN 

McCORMICK  TABBERT WOLFSON 
ond JUAMITA HALL 

Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 

Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80, Wed. Mat at 

2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
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he refuse to straighten out his record on that 
score? I suggest that THe New Leaver ask 
him these questions. 

I am all for welcoming the repentant, but not 
the 10 percenters of repentance clinging to 
their 90 per cent of smug error. 


New York City Eucene Lyons 


Mr. Lyons should know that each man 
escapes from the mesmeric grip of Communism 
in his own good time and on his own terms. 
We are confident that, eventually, Mr. Wallace 
will answer Mr. Lyons’s questions. Meanwhile, 
who has the right to grade a “repentant” ac- 
cording to a preconceived test?—Ep. 








mend Paige. 
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Showplace of the Nation 
“THRILLING ... COLORFUL!" ZUNSER, CUE 


Sir Walter Scott's 


Rebert Taylor o Elizabeth Taylor « Joan Fontaine 


George Sanders e Emlyn Williams 
Color by TECHNICOLOR « Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN « An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “IRIDESCENCE"—Gala new revue pies 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray- 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢, 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Flays Liberals for Uncritical 
Support of Democratic Party 


In the September 1 issue of Tae New Leaner 
(which, by the way, becomes more - interesting 
every week), Henry Lee Moon presented in- 
controvertible evidence [“Should Negroes Back 
Sparkman?”] of what many of us have suspect- 
ed for some time—that the Democratic party is 
playing and has played false on the issue of 
civil rights. From Truman’s dubious role of 
civil-rights gladiator, which was thrust unwill- 
ingly upon him, to the great Chicago double- 
cross and the fitting nomination. of Sparkman, 
there is the same vein of unabashed hypocrisy. 
Mr. Moon did not advocate any course of action 
—he merely pointed out a somber truth. Civil 
rights is now bi-partisan. Both parties have 
reneged, with the Democrats still trying to fool 
us with sanctimonious platitudes. 

On the other hand, the New York Post, the 
New Republic, ADA, the unions and the other 
so-called “liberals” who now make liberalism 
synonymous with the Democratic party continue 
to offer one monotonous apology after another. 
It is sort of a neo-Popular Front movement. We 
must unite, work with every unsavory element, 
wash no linen in public and defend every dirty 
deal committed in our name or else the big, 
bad fascists will devour us one by one. 

Well, the Republicans are not fascists. At 
least, there are as many native fascists enrolled 
under the Star as under the Eagle—more when 
we consider conditions and conduct in the “New 
South.” And, besides, this popular front is only 
a figment of the liberal imagination. The Great 
Father passed away seven years ago and, since 
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Is Communism? 
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Soviet Russia and the Nature 
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This bright but unfavorable review of Man 
and His Gods, by Homer W. Smith, impels me 
to buy and read the book. 


then, his party has been taken over by the 
Trumanists—including gangster-sponsored poli- 
ticians and other assorted racketeers, along 


AY NEVINS 
FABIAN'S B’KLYN oe TR 5-9350 





with the detested Dixiecrats, who share patron- 
age—and that means power—with the Northern 
gang. 

The liberals serve as press agents, party-line 
apologists and political Judas goats. Let ADA, 
renouncing all decency, endorse Sparkman in 
order to preserve jobs and influence in the 
Administration. Let Quill and Hollander con- 
tinue their high-level duel with Dubinsky. But 
don’t let any of them pretend that this type of 
amoral politics is in the interest of liberalism 
in America. 


New York City Mickey LEVINE 


Recalls Speech by Kashmir 
Chief to Communist Group 


Tue New Leaver of August 18 carried an 
article entitled “Kashmir: Will It Be India’s 
Yenan?” telling of the leftward turn of the 
Government of Kashmir and of its Prime 
Minister, Sheik Abdullah. 

On January 24, 1948, I attended a three-day 
conference in New York of the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, which has 
since been listed by the Attorney-General as 
Communist and subversive. Among the speakers 
were Paul Robeson, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
Agnes Smedley and Prof. Dirk J. Struik. 

One of the featured speakers was Sheik 
Abdullah, who was in New York attending a 
United Nations session. His speech, delivered 
in excellent English, was made up of the kind 
of diplomatic double-talk to which American 
audiences have become accustomed in recent 
years. The question in my mind was what he 
was doing in that group of Communists, and why 
he had accepted their invitation. I concluded 
that Sheik Abdullah didn’t know what sort of 
aden of thieves he had fallen into, and prob- 
ably was there under the misapprehension that 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy actually was democratic. But now your 
article makes me wonder whether Sheik Ab- 
dullah perhaps knew exactly what he was doing. 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Unreconstructed Atheist 
Finds Recent Review Piffling 


“The Case Against God,” as Mr. Feinstein’s 
clever book review [Tue New Leaner, Septem- 
ber 1] is entitled, seems to me to be an open 
and shut case, i.e., of atheism vs. religion, with 
a few of us agnostics nursing our neuroses in 
between. Mr. F., claiming to go “beyond 
Freud,” says that “to be without God is to 
exist without love.” What wicked, piffling 
drivel! My friends and family deeply love each 
other, love the arts, sciences and many things 
loveable, yet 90 per cent or more of us are 
“without God,” that is, without church and 
without belief in a deity. 


September 22, 1952 


Best wishes to your good magazine and to 
your big, bad mass neuroses. 
La Crescenta, Calif. Cornetius D. VeEzINn 


Finds ‘New Leader’ 
Articles Always Timely 


I would like to compliment you on the fol- 
lowing fact: In spite of the four to six weeks 
which elapse between your date of publication 
and the time I receive a given copy, rarely do I 
find that an article has become stale news. 
Usually, each issue is as current and informa- 
tive as if it were published yesterday. I feel 
you are waging a political action against Com- 
munism in the States, as we engage in a 
military action here. Keep up the good work! 
Korea Witiiam M. Bostwick Jr. 


Regrets Calling Rauh 


‘A ppeasement-minded’ 


I sincerely regret my hasty characterization 
of Joseph L. Rauh Jr. as an “appeasement- 
minded liberal” (THE New Leaver, August 4). 
Mr. Rauh’s views on foreign-policy issues have 
been those taken by ADA, of which he was 
and is a top official. While I strongly dissent 
from some of the foreign-policy positions taken 
by ADA, particularly its attitude toward China 
in the 1947-50 period, I do not wish to cast 
the slightest doubt on Mr. Rauh’s unflagging 
devotion to the democratic cause. 

New York City ANATOLE SHUB 
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IN 
“THE CRIMSON PIRATE" 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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The greatest love story 
you have ever seen... 
filmed against the most 
adventurous backgrounds 
in the world today! 
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AVA GARDNER 
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LEO G. CARROLL 
TORIN THATCHER 
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EDITORIAL 





How to Beat McCarthy 


THE ASTOUNDING THING about Senator McCarthy’s 
primary victory in Wisconsin is that so many were 
astounded by it. While no one could honestly have fore- 
seen the extent of this victory (he won a majority of the 
total primary vote), its outlines were implicit in pat- 
terns long established in American politics. The almost 
universal failure to understand this, to understand “Mc- 
Carthyism”—and consequently to know, if not how to 
beat it, how not to help it—requires some analysis. 

The precedents, after all, stare us in the face: Huey 
Long, Theodore Bilbo, Eugene Talmadge and, if one 
wishes to go back half a century, Tom Watson. All these 
men were, in their day, “McCarthys”; that is, rabble- 
rousing demagogues without a shred of respect for truth, 
honesty or morality. The nation expressed its revulsion 
and even opposition to them time and again; and yet, 
time and again, they were retained in high office by 
their canstituents. Why? Chief among many factors was 
the local patriotism or loyalty aroused in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Georgia by constant “outside interfer- 
ence,” which translated itself into votes for Long, Bilbo 
and Talmadge regardless of their obvious unfitness for 
office. As a leading supporter of John Rankin remarked 
after Rankin’s recent defeat in Mississippi, it happened 
because Northerners failed this time to “interfere.” One 
need not condone such a parochial reaction to under- 
stand its importance in an election. 

In Wisconsin, added to the local resentment against 
“outside interference” was the apparently widespread 
conviction that McCarthy was a champion in the fight 
against Communism. No matter that McCarthy had never 
uncovered a single Communist in or out of Government, 
that he faked figures, smeared reputations and even 
employed strong-arm methods. What impressed Wis- 
consinites was, first, that McCarthy’s charges contained 
enough substance to make them feel that the Administra- 
tion has been “soft” toward the Communists; second, 
that his opponents included many former as well as 
present fellow-travelers and Communists; and, third, 
that he had a flair for always getting into the headlines. 
In other words, McCarthy’s enemies rather than his 
accomplishments succeeded in building up an image, at 
least in the minds of 536,772 Wisconsin voters, of the 
Senator as America’sgnumber one anti-Communist cru- 
sader. 

As Elliot E. Cohen, the editor of Commentary, writes 
of the type of anti-McCarthyite who really helps Mc- 
Carthy, in the September issue of that magazine: 


“They, alas, have shown themselves little concerned 
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with the harm of Communist infiltration into our in- 
stitutional life; though abstractly they admit that 
Communist totalitarianism is an evil and as destruc- 
tive as the Nazi variety, they have shown nothing like 
the same zeal in counteracting Communist cadres 
and fellow-travelers as influences in this country. In 
a situation requiring above all the kind of intellectual 
clarity and moral leadership in which they supposedly 
specialize, they have shown themselves unreliable and 
uncommunicative as to the facts, and they have 
seemed more interested in professional and political 
self-protectiveness than in safeguarding the general 
interest.” 


As a matter of fact, the type of liberal cited by Mr. 
Cohen not only fails to show the same zeal in fighting 
Communism as he did in fighting Nazism but is still so 
busy looking for fascists that he is impatient with anti- 
Communists! The reason is that the anti-Communists 
would re-focus his attention from the old and defeated 
enemy to the new and rampant one when he, being 
conservative in thought and liberal only in name, would 
continue to fight the old ogre and for that purpose has 
created a likeness of it, “McCarthyism.” It was neces 
sary to inflate McCarthyism into a first-class “fascist 
menace” because, the truth must be told, many liberals 
are still wedded to popular frontism. According to this 
theory, “fascism” is always and everywhere the main 
enemy, while Communism, though annoying, is regard. 
ed as really an extreme form of liberalism (here, para- 
doxically, the “anti-fascist” liberal and _ reactionary 
agree) and as basically pro-civil libertarian. (Not inci- 
dentally, the Communists, under the guise of fighting 
“McCarthyism,” are fostering this myth again.) On the 
other hand, the “anti-fascist” liberal fears that an all- 
out effort to destroy Communist influence will “play into 
the hands” of McCarthyism (“fascism”). But just the 
opposite is the case. McCarthyism need never have been 
born had the main body of liberalism purged the Hisses 
and Lattimores from its ranks. 

If liberalism implies, essentially, a willingness to re- 
examine ideas in the light of new evidence, then it ought 
to revaluate its conception of McCarthyism in the light 
of the Wisconsin experience. Admittedly, what McCarthy 
stands for is unmitigated evil, but the name of it is 
not “fascism.” Admittedly, McCarthy is contemptuous 
of the democratic process, but that does not make him 
the chief threat to our civil liberties. Admittedly, Me- 
Carthy has failed to track down any Communists (al- 
though he has drawn attention to Lattimore), but that 
does not mean Communism is of minor significance in 
America. Admittedly, McCarthy is an enemy of social 
progress, but by no means the enemy that Stalin is. A 
willingness to reassess McCarthyism along these lines, 
to leave emotion aside and to analyze with cold ob 
jectivity, to cease exaggerating and to view in per 
spective, should henceforth characterize the liberal atti- 
tude toward McCarthy. If such a re-examination is 
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undertaken quickly enough, it may yet be possible 
to retire Wisconsin’s junior Senator. Like good generals, 
let us learn from our defeat in September in order to 
win victory in November. 


Europe Is Uniting 


EUROPEAN UNITY may be nearer than we think, judging 
by reports from the Continent. Within the past month: 

1. France, Italy, West Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries have ratified the Schuman Plan calling for the in- 
tegration of Western European coal and steel output, and 
have set up a High Authority to execute the Plan, a 
Council of Ministers to represent each government, and a 
Common Assembly to represent each parliament with 
power to unseat the Authority if necessary. 

2. In Luxembourg a fortnight ago, the Council of 
Ministers held its organizational meeting and elected as 
its chairman Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many. After it, Adenauer discussed privately with French 
Foreign Minister Schuman an issue that could disrupt 
unity: the Saar. 

3. In Strasbourg last week, the Common Assembly 
met and elected Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak as chair- 
man. More important, the Assembly began writing a 
constitution to set up a European federation. 


Kohler Leaves VOA 


WE NOTE with regret that Foy D. Kohler is leaving 
the Voice of America. Its chief, and chief inspiration, 
since 1949, Kohler had to pioneer in a field “alien” to 
the American temper: psychological warfare. A lesser 
man might have weakened before an assignment so diffi- 
cult, but Kohler has made the Voice a force to be reck- 
oned with. No better tribute can be paid to him than to 
point out that the Kremlin literally sits up nights figuring 
out new ways to jam Voice broadcasts. Now about to 
become a policy-maker in the sphere of propaganda, 
Kohler will, we are confident, bring about some sorely 
needed improvements. While wishing him good luck, we 
wish the same to his successor at the Voice, Alfred H. 
Morton. 


Down With Humor 


THE HEADLINE READ: “Eisenhower in the Midwest 
Criticizes Stevenson Humor.” Other headlines reported 
the same of Nixon, Senator Ives of New York and other 
GOP stalwarts. The new party line, it seems, is agin 
humor. 

We sympathize with the Republicans. It’s a difficult 
thing to swallow Taft with a laugh. As for Jenner, he’s 
hardly a winner. And who’s to blame for Cain? Such fel- 
lows made Morse have remorse; while Aiken, no doubt. 
is fakin’. With the GOP, labor is not in favor, the farmer 
is no warmer, the Negro is all but taboo. In what sun, 
we ask, can the GOP bask? Stevenson? 

Ike better look out—General Grim will conquer him. 
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CAN YOU PUT TWO AND TWO TOGETHER? 


A lot of people can’t, when it comes to news. 


Buried beneath an avalanche of rumor, conjecture and distortion, they often have 
to accept a mass-manufactured and packaged substitute for truth. 


The ability to put two and two together .. . to sift fact from fancy ... to draw 
on sources unavailable to other publications . . . to speak out boldly . . . and to present 
consistently distinguished writers . . . has made THE NEw LEADER 


America’s leading independent weekly. 


If you want to be ahead of the news in the crucial months before us, you should 
follow the lead of the increasing number of top journalists and radio commentators 
who read THe New Leaver. Take advantage now of our 


SPECIAL ELECTION YEAR OFFER! 
27 weeks for $2.27 


(30 weeks if you pay with your order and save us billing costs!) 
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